











task of running a household. A vigilant guardian 
... always at hand when emergencies arise. | 
contact with all the 


He may be downtown at the office or a hundred 
miles away ... yet that happy, eager voice 
straight into his heart. Security, convenience, 
world—these things the telephone brings to your 


home. You cannot measure their value in money. 


wings across the wires, 
It summons up a sudden, tender warmth. It 
sweeps away cares and worries. It brings sure, 
comforting knowledge that all is well at home. 


Only a small voice, speaking into a. tele- 


You cannot determine the ultimate worth of 
telephone service. 
But consider, for a moment, that your tele- 


phone. But it can create a moment that colors 
phone is one of a country-wide system of nine- 


the whole day. 

If you stop to reflect, you will realize how 
immeasurably the telephone contributes to your 
family’s happiness and welfare. It is a fleet | employees. Yet you pay only a few cents a day 
courier . . . bearing messages of love, of friend- for residential use. And you enjoy the most 


ship. A priceless helper . . . ready to aid in the nearly limitless service the world affords. 


teen million others—a system of many million 
miles of wire served by hundreds of thousands of 
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“AUGUST 15, 1769” 


A CONTEMPORARY OF NAPOLEON 


By M. S. BENEDICT 


THIS BATTLE-SCARRED VETERAN OF THE CRATERS OF THE MOON (IDAHO) WAS IN 
THE HEYDAY OF ITS YOUTH WHEN THE MAN OF DESTINY WAS MASTER OF THE CON- 
TINENT. 

HALF AS HIGH, IN FEAR OF FIRE, AND STRUGGLING AGAINST THE ADVERSITIES OF 
THE LAVAS, THE YOUNGSTER WOULD PROBABLY HAVE BEEN IMMENSELY HEARTENED 
BY NAPOLEON’S FIAT ON FOREST FIRES, AS EXPRESSED IN A LETTER TO ONE OF HIS 
SUBORDINATES: 


“MonsIEUR LE PREFECT: 

I am informed that a number of forest fires have broken 
out in the department, the administration of which I have con- 
fided to you. 

You will please have the individuals convicted of having 
set them, shot immediately. 

Also, if fires break out again I shall see to giving you a 
successor.” 


[Editor's Note: We can just hear some of the western rangers saying “At-a-boy, Napoleon!”’] 
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THE COST AND CURE OF EROSION 


By ARTHUR M. HYDE 


Secretary of Agriculture 


OME pages in human history reflect no credit upon 
mankind. First in importance is that page which de- 
scribes man’s treatment of the soil. Man was placed in 

agarden. He has transformed vast areas of it into desert. He 
has destroyed the cover on thousands of acres; he has laid 
waste wide stretches of pleasant country; he has made 
human life all but impossible in many places. The world is 
full of examples. Mediterranean nations now eke out a 
bare existence where once they maintained a flourishing 
civilization. China periodically suffers from famine brought 


We in America are fortunate. We still have time to choose 
between conservation at low immediate cost, and continued 
exploitation at an outrageous ultimate cost. We, too, have 
inherited a garden which we have fully possessed. We have 
been too busy with our works to take stock of our posses- 
sions, how they have been obtained, what has been or is now 
happening to them. It is time to give serious thought, from 
a national standpoint, to the land. 

We have cleared and populated the Atlantic seaboard. 
This was done joyously if not recklessly. Now we find our 


















about by man’s own destructive hand. cities looking for good drinking water, our agriculture suf- 












Twenty-one million acres in the United States have gone entirely out of cultivation because of destructive soil erosion, 
declares Secretary Hyde, recommending as a means of prevention the alteration of cultural methods in farming, the 
maintenance of forest cover on critical watersheds, and the discontinuation of over grazing. An eroded area in Polk 
County, Tennessee, is illustrated above. 
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fering because the fertile top soil is gone. 

Later we took possession of the Trans-Allegheny region. 
Here again, we now find farm lands impoverished by ero- 
sion, and consequent abandonment. Expenditures for flood 
control and dredging are increasing tremendously as valu- 
able lands and cities are threatened and as navigation is 
made more difficult. 

We crossed the prairies and took possession of the more 
arid regions where we supplemented rainfall with irrigation 
and boasted that we had made the desert to bloom. Here 
again our methods have been heedless. By overgrazing the 
grasslands and by cutting and burning the forests, we have 
endangered the very existence of the engineering works of 
which we boasted. More, we are threatening the future of 
the people as ground waters are lowered and cities must go 
miles for their water supply. 

Nevertheless, we are fortunate. There is yet time to re- 
verse the destructive forces. We can not wholly escape the 
consequences of past action, but we can minimize them. And 
America can, if she will, show the world that man can pos- 
sess, without destroying, the land. Erosion is merely the 
first cost that this country is paying for ruthless, unthinking 
exploitation of its land resources. 

Erosion, as most everyone knows, is the eating away of the 
soil, caused, as a rule, by unrestrained water flowing down- 
hill, transporting stones, sand, and fine soil material, with 
its invaluable organic matter and available plant food, and 
depositing it on the surface of lower-lying areas or in the 
streams. Sometimes the finer soil is eroded by the wind and 
deposited on another farm. What is one man’s loss, is some- 
times another’s gain. More often, it is the coarse sand, boul- 
ders, and stones carried down by moving water which are 
deposited on the fertile land of another farm. What is one 
man’s loss is then another man’s disaster. 

This sort of erosion, largely man-made, can be measured 
in years. Contrast it with the centuries nature has taken to 
form the soil. According to the erosion experts in the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, it takes nature not less than 
400 years to build up one inch of the rich topsoil characteris- 
tic of the rolling parts of the Corn Belt. By planting corn 
continuously in that area, man has permitted erosion to re- 
move that inch of rich topsoil in from ten to fifty years, de- 
pending on the steepness of slope. The average depth of top- 
soil in much of this region is only about seven inches. In 
other words, 2,800 years of soil-building by nature is utterly 
destroyed by man in little more than two generations. 

Man achieves his fatal efficiency as a destroyer by pro- 
cesses which are entirely preventable or controllable. He 
cuts off the forests over large areas. He burns the ground 
cover, exposing the land to the washing of surface water. He 
overgrazes the original prairies and by destroying much of 
the grass vegetation, leaves the soil to the mercy of the run- 
ning water; and he plows the slopes against rather than with 
the contour of the land. 

Two sets of consequences ensue, one affecting our soil 
fertility, the other our water supply. Erosion removes not 
only the fertility of the soil on the farm and range, but re- 
moves the soil itself. As the humus soil covering and the 
moisture reserves of the soil are lost, fertility on the farm 
and carrying capacity on the range disappear. The tillable 
areas actually decrease because of gullying, and the expense 
of cultivation increases where erosion has begun to divide 
fields into plains and valleys. In many parts of this country, 
from ten inches to two feet of the topsoil have been removed 
in less than thirty years. 

All the crops in the United States annually remove about 
six billion pounds of plant food from the soil. Erosion an- 
nually removes about twenty-one times as much. As a mini- 
mum, it has been estimated, some 500,000,000 tons of sus- 
pended material are discharged every year into the sea by 


rivers. What reaches the sea is, of course, the finest, most 
minute material. The heavier sand, pebbles, and rocks are 
stranded somewhere along the way to form sand bars, new 
river bottoms, or new banks. For every ton of sediment that 
reaches the sea, at least two tons are stranded somewhere on 
the way. At a conservative estimate, our soil scientists say, 
one and a half billion tons of eroded material gets into our 
river channels, and into the sea every year. To replace all 
the plant food thus lost would at current fertilizer prices 
cost millions of dollars annually. 

Already in this country 21,000,000 acres have gone en- 
tirely out of cultivation because of destructive erosion. This 
exceeds the total area of arable land in Japan proper. But 
far more than 21,000,000 acres has been impoverished by 
the slower type of sheet washing, which carries off a portion 
of unprotected slopes every time there is enough rain to 
cause water to run downhill. 

The severity of erosion of course varies with the region. 
On the Piedmont Plateau, 51,000,000 acres in extent, about 
2,600,000 acres once in cultivation have been rendered agri- 
culturally useless by gullying. From four to eighteen inches 
of topsoil have been washed from about sixty-five per cent of 
the cultivated portion of the entire plateau. In the Appa- 
lachian Mountain area, which totals about 78,000,000 acres, 
between ten and fifteen million acres have been seriously 
eroded. 

The southern brown loam region, totaling 17,000,000 
acres of once very fertile land in Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, and Missouri, has lost some of the top- 
soil from about 8,000,000 acres, and probably 3,000,000 
acres have been permanently ruined by gullying. In the rich 
black belt of Texas, Alabama and Mississippi, erosion has 
been severe on 4,500,000 of the 12,000,000 acres. Of the 
36,000,000 acres of the red plains of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, 8,000,000 acres have been severely eroded and about 
1,200,000 acres utterly ruined by erosion. Even in parts ot 
the north central region, notably on the silty soils of south- 
western Wisconsin and southeastern Minnesota, an area of 
10,000 square miles, the problem is critical. 

The transportation of great masses of sand, silt, or rocks 
from one place to another is merely the first cost to the na- 
tion. Other and larger costs succeed that. Destructive ero- 
sion changes the water relationships of a whole locality. It 
works in this way: Suppose the whole Lake States region, 
for example, were covered with a concrete floor, slightly 
sloping towards the lakes and streams. Every drop of rain 
or melted snow would rush immediately towards the lakes 
and streams. We would have no ground water; no water 
for plants; no steady flow for waterpower; and the streams 
would rise rapidly after each rainfall and subside to nothing 
in a short time. 

Normally, part of a rainfall may run rapidly off towards 
streams and lakes, but a very large part is absorbed into the 
soil, where it is available for the growth of plants and other 
life. It forms the sheets of ground water, from which we 
derive water for wells, and springs, and which keeps up the 
regularity of stream flow. It is this part of the rainfall 
which sustains life for both plants and animals. 

Anything, therefore, that can catch the precipitation, re- 
tain it in the ground to be used by plants, build up the 
ground waters and prolong the period between its arrival 
on the surface and its ultimate passage to the streams, is 
beneficial to nature and mankind. If we could retain every 
drop of precipitation in the soil, we would not need to worry 
about soil fertility, about climate, about silt in the streams, 
or about floods and low stages in rivers and lakes. The ca- 
pacity of the soil to absorb and retain water depends in con- 
siderable measure upon the presence of humus organic mat- 
ter in the soil. If a forest is cut off and burned, if a field is 
allowed to lose its topsoil and the contained organic matter, 
the absorptive capacity of the soil is reduced. 
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Water falling on such soil runs off rapidly, picks up part 
of the soil surface and carries it to the streams as sediment. 
As a result farms lose fertility and soil, small streams are 
choked, streams are filled with mud, navigation on larger 
streams is made hazardous and costly, and, most important 
of all, the region becomes impoverished for water. The 
ground waters are lowered, wells dry up, and springs dis- 
appear. Even though annual precipitation remains constant, 





the water level had dropped on an average fourteen feet 
during the eighty years of settlement. 

Erosion is not of course solely responsible for this reduc- 
tion in the underground water supply. The increase in pop- 
ulation and corresponding increase in area of cultivated 
crops, the draft on the reserve water through wells, and 
through water taken directly from rivers and lakes, accounts 
for much of it. 





Forestry, points out the Secretary, is not primarily designed to protect the forests as a source of wood supply. 
a vastly wider meaning, and a much larger importance when considered as a part of a broader program for the con- 


servation and wise use of the landed estate of the nation. 


It has 


The above illustration shows how the root system of a 


tree holds the soil together. 


we may have what approaches a drought, because the nat- 
ural cycle of water and soil relationship has been shortened 
and disturbed. 

The water resources or water capital of the country can be 
regarded as of two parts, the currency and the reserve. The 
rain, snow, and dew are the currency. The water accumu- 
lated within the ground, within reach of growing plants, 
forms the reserve. It is this reserve water supply which makes 
streamflow possible, farming feasible, and sustains produc- 
tion and population in the greater part of the settled coun- 
try. The reserve water capital has been estimated to be 
equal to twenty-five feet in depth. This represents an ac- 
cumulated ten years’ rainfall. 

When the first settlers pushed across the Appalachians 
into Ohio, Michigan and Minnesota, the pioneer homesteads 
were usually located near springs. After a decade or two 
many of the springs failed. Shallow wells were dug for 
domestic water supply. But these in turn failed and were 
either deepened or replaced by drilled wells. This much 
change is known to have taken place on the same homestead 
within from fifty to ninety years. Some years ago the De- 
partment of Agriculture examined about 11,000 wells in 
ten central States. In more than half of the wells examined, 


Consumption of water for crop and animal production, 
and for the use of man, and animals, however, accounts for 
cnly thirty per cent of the actual loss of water indicated by 
the lowering of the wells. The dominant cause of that de- 
pleted water supply is the loss of rain and snow water 
through surface run-off unretarded by adequate cover, par- 
ticularly during the non-growing season. The depletion of 
our reserve water capital, upon which the agriculture of this 
country depends, is therefore intimately connected with the 
destructive floods and soil erosion we are coming to know 
too well in this country. 

Let me complete this indictment of erosion by briefly list- 
ing these additional consequences: By depositing silt in the 
streams, erosion pollutes them, and menaces public health, 
fish life and fishing industries. Erosion can be held largely 
accountable for disastrous floods, on the one hand, and 
drought, on the other. Silt deposited in major streams can 
render great investments in power and irrigation reservoirs 
useless after a very few years. It can likewise impede navi- 
gation during low stages of water and aggravate flood condi- 
tions at high stages. We are familiar with the toll taken by 
both spring freshets and major floods in damage to roads, 
bridges, buildings, and to overflowed lands. 
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Much of this damage to our soil and our water supply 
can be prevented. We can so alter cultural methods in farm- 
ing as to increase percolation of water into the soil, return- 
ing to the soil every available bit of organic matter, terrac- 
ing and strip-cropping to impede the rate of run-off. Gully- 
ing can be prevented by soil-saving dams. Cultivation on 
slopes of more than a given steepness can be suspended. 
Pastures too steep to be grazed without erosion can be con- 
verted into woodlots, or at least allowed to have a rest from 
too intensive grazing. 

We can make it a matter of general policy to discourage 
the cultivation or overgrazing of lands too steep to escape 
erosion except when protected by a cover of vegetation. It 
may be wise to develop our National Forest policy to provide 
for maintenance of a dense forest or grass cover on critical 
watersheds, having regional or national importance. When 
State and national finances permit, it may be wise to extend 
our forest policy to cover soils subject to excessive erosion. 
Similarly, grazing must be regulated on the western ranges 
of our remaining public domain in order to prevent disas- 
trous erosion. 

Once the few fundamental facts about erosion are under- 
stood, the remedies become perfectly clear. The situation 
is simply this: there is only one fundamental way to control 
navigation and regularity of streams, to protect fish, and to 
maintain normal climatic conditions and abundant crops, and 
that is by retaining in the ground itself as much as possible of 
the precipitation falling on the ground, and by retarding 
as much as possible its run-off from the surface of the soil. 
The Orient, notably China, provides the classic example 
of how whole regions can be devastated by the destruction of 
forest and resulting soil erosion. The Orient, particularly 
Japan, also gives us the classic example of how intelligent 
cultural and conservation methods, even upon slopes, can 
save every drop of water and soil fertility without the adop- 
tion of expensive fertilizer even after forty centuries of culti- 
vation. From bitter experience the Orient has learned. 

Probably no nation in history has thrown open its lands 
to settlement as rapidly and extensively as ours. Some ex- 
ploitation, some “soil-mining” was probably inevitable. But 
its continuance is not inevitable. 

About seventy-five per cent of all our land in cultivation 
is now subject to erosion in some degree. We know it is high 
time we stemmed that destructive tide. Because land scarcity 
has never been a problem with us, because overproduction 
is even now a blight on our agriculture, we can not there- 
fore ignore soil erosion. There is neither economic profit 
nor social wisdom in permitting our land resources to be 
heedlessly destroyed, regardless of whether our land supply 
is scarce or abundant. Though there are millions of acres 
of arable land still unfarmed in this country, much of it 
would require costly drainage, irrigation, or clearing. As 
we now see the future, a sound national policy of land use 
does not call for expansion of our cultivated area, least of 
all by these costly means. It would be poor economy to al- 
low our established farms to deteroriate simply because 
other lands could be had. The existence of vast areas of 
undeveloped land must be small comfort to the farm fam- 
ilies and communities of the Piedmont and Appalachian re- 
gions where erosion has taken its full toll. 





Erosion strikes at the vitals of civilization. It is the prob- 
lem of the farmer, the fisherman, the builder of waterways 
and reservoirs, the business man, the legislator—the prob- 
lem, in short, of every thinking citizen of the Nation. In part 
an individual problem for the farmer, it is also in large part 
a problem for community, state, and national action. In the 
permanent improvement of waterways and water supply, in 
the conservation of soil resources, in our attempts to achieve 
a balanced agricultural production, and to maintain an in- 
dustrial civilization, our efforts must begin on the land. 

It is for that reason that a sound national policy of land 
utilization—of which erosion control is a vital part—is so 
basic to a solution of our major agricultural problems. A 
wise land use program lies at the base of many of our prob- 
lems—social, political and economic. 

Our regional and national land use programs and policies 
may make or break any efforts to balance agricultural pro- 
duction to demand. The use we make of the land is inex- 
tricably bound up in our farm tax and credit problem. Lo- 
cal industries and whole communities have been known to 
flourish or to die, depending on whether the land supporting 
them got wise use or short-sighted abuse. 

There are those, no doubt, who think of forestry as pri- 
marily a conservation program designed to protect our for- 
ests as a source of wood supply. Even from this standpoint 
forestry is amply justified. But forestry has a vastly wider 
meaning, and a much larger importance when considered as 
a part of a broader program for the conservation and wise 
use of the landed estate of the Nation. 

Is the agriculture of large areas—even of whole states— 
in dire distress? Look first for causes in the kind, character, 
and economic location of the land. Perhaps a semi-arid 
prairie has been plowed ill-advisedly during a period of 
high prices, or a series of years of more than average rain- 
fall and the attempt is being made to wring a living by cul- 
tivation from land which Providence designed for grazing. 
Perhaps a naturally thin soil has been devastated by too 
much or an unwise cultivation; so that the best of men and 
the best of methods could not wring an American standard 
of living from it. In the one case, the restoration of the land 
to grass, in the other its reforestation, may be the answer. In 
either case an answer must be found, if American agriculture 
is to be saved. This Nation has incomparable resources in 
land, labor, and capital. No less important is the intelligence 
withwhich these assets are utilized. The individual farmer will 
have to show resourcefulness in meeting changes in worldeco- 
nomic conditions. He needs to adopt every economy of pro- 
duction. He needs to recognize handicaps, natural and eco- 
nomic, that foredoom him to failure. But it is no less vital 
that the Nation, in the interest of a profitable agriculture and 
a balanced national life, shall promote a wise utilization of 
our resources. Our traditional national policy of planlessag- 
ricultural development should be replaced without delay by 
a program based upon such a utlization of our land re- 
sources as will yield greater economic and social values, 
will stay erosion and soil depletion, will preserve and con- 
serve our land inheritance, and limit our agricultural plant 
to such a size as will supply the Nation’s needs, without the 
ruinous blight of overproduction. 





The surf thunders in at Scoville Point, on this Island of the Great Spirit. 


MINONG - -THE FLOATING ISLAND 


Isle Royale, Soon to Be the Nation’s Newest National Park, 
Once Worshipped by Indians, Is Now Rich in Wild Life Beauty 


By A. A. WEBSTER 


telephone or telegraph wire on the entire island. There are, 


floating island where lived the Great Spirit. They however, many trails—mostly moose trails. These are read- 


Te Indians called it Minong and believed it to be a 


seldom visited it, turning their canoes away from its 


rugged walls. Often, they be- 
lieved, in fog or haze, the 
island would disappear, to be 
seen later in another location. 
But before the Indians, in 
some prehistoric age, Minong 
was a scene of great industry, 
for today in its rugged wilder- 
ness are remnants of old min- 
ing operations, dating back 
thousands of years. And to- 
day Minong has become Isle 
Royale, a sanctuary for wild 
things; tomorrow it will be- 
come a National Park, the 
newest in the great American 
park system. 

Located in northern Lake 
Superior, eighteen miles from 
the Canadian coast line, which 
it parallels, the island is forty- 
seven miles in length and is 
from five to nine miles wide. 
It is spotted with lakes, hav- 
ing been formed by glacial 
and volcanic action. No roads 
traverse it, and there is not a 





A proud capture—30'% pounds of 


lake trout caught off Isle Royale. 
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ily followed, and with a chance of meeting the big fellows 


on the way, all of which great- 
ly enhances the enjoyment of 
hiking. One might also see 
beaver at work, or if fortunate 
may run across coyotes, mink 
and red squirrels. 

Right here, and _ without 
seeking controversial argu- 
ment, I venture to take issue 
with the statements now and 
then appearing in print that 
the moose on Isle Royale have 
multiplied to such an extent 
that they are facing starvation. 
To those of us who really 
know the island these claims 
are utterly absurd, although 
unquestionably made in good 
faith and honest belief. It is 
true that near the various salt 
licks the browse has dimin- 
ished, just as cattle and sheep 
crop closely all the grass near 
the barnyard gate; but it is 
equally true that outside the 
small radius adjacent to those 
salt licks and the trails lead- 
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ing to them no evidence of overbrowsing is to be seen. Al- 
though balsam is the principal winter food of moose in 
northern Minnesota it has scarecely been touched on Isle 
Royale, evidently because of the abundance of other foods. 
The island is almost entirely covered with forests, the coni- 
fers predominating. There are some comparatively small 
open spaces, usually having been caused by fires. These 
burns have grown up to bushes, shrubs and saplings, thus 
creating ideal browse. These conditions obtain over prac- 





The contrasting beauty of the scenery at 
Isle Royale is brought out in these typi- 
cal illustrations, — Above — the rugged 
shore line of Rock Harbor, and to the 
right—the calm and peace of the lovely 
islands in this sanctuary for wild things. 


tically the entire island and as its land 
area is 123,000 acres, and an estimate of 
1,000 moose is liberal, this allows 123 
acres for each moose. Anyone acquainted 
with the moose problems knows this to 
be a good size pasturage, several times 
the ratio in many of the northwestern 
moose areas. 

Close observance and intimate acquaint- 
ance with actual conditions relating to 
the various features of the moose ques- 
tion for ten years has satisfied me that 
nature is caring for her own in a most excellent manner. 
This cry of over-population, frequently raised elsewhere 
as relating to the animal and bird kingdoms, is noth- 
ing new and usually has emanated from those who wish to 
have an open season declared for hunting purposes. To me 
and to many others it is a great pleasure and a wonderful 
experience to be able to visit a place so comparatively close 
to home and watch these great animals often at fifty feet 
feed entirely unafraid. 


This pleasure is not only for the experienced. Anyone 
with a little watchfulness and patience can see them. One 
day last summer, at Rock Harbor, two ladies remarked that 
though they had been there for several days no moose had 
come their way; also that fishermen walking past their cot- 
tage in the early morning hours had disturbed their slum- 
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bers. A casual look around enabled me to show the ladies 
where two moose had bedded down the previous night, not 


more than twenty yards from their cottage. What they 
had thought to be fishermen were really moose. On the 
trails it is nothing out of the ordinary to see moose, some- 
times feeding quietly. While their sense of hearing is ex- 
cellent and their sense of smell extraordinarily acute, their 
eyesight is poor, and though they look intently in ones direc- 
tion they do not seem to see one if he remains motionless. 

At Rock Harbor, the only one of the 
four Isle Royale resorts located on the 
main island, close-ups of moose are not 
unusual. One morning while dressing, we 
were entertained by two moose feeding 
within fifty feet of our cottage; and an- 
other morning at the same cottage we were 
awakened about five o’clock by the grunt- 
ing of a moose which proved to be just 
outside the window. Many times along 
about seven or eight o'clock in the eve- 
ning moose are seen near the cottages: 
and one morning as a dozen or more 
guests were at breakfast two moose saun- 
tered leisurely across the clearing not 
over twenty feet from the front windows 
of the dining room, creating much inter- 
est and excitement. Often when rowing 
quietly along the shore, following its ir- 
regular contour, I have seen moose feed- 
ing in the water and sometimes swimming 
among the smaller islands or across some 
of the many bays; and if one moves cau- 





tiously and without noise it is often possible to get within a 
few boat lengths of them. 


Some years ago caribou were to be found on Isle Royale 
but they were never very numerous and have gradually dis- 
appeared, none having been seen since 1925. Whitetailed 
deer also were sometimes to be seen, the State of Michigan 
having placed a few there twenty years ago, but they too are 
gone. As a matter of fact, no moose were on the island prior 
to 1912, and with no means of getting there. The common 
belief that the lake freezes solidly is erroneous, for the 
heavy gales and seas that prevail during the winter make 
freezing extremely rare. On the north side of Isle Royale 
the distance is but eighteen miles to the Canadian shore, and 
while this water freezes out for five miles from each side it 
never has, so far as is known, frozen entirely across except 
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in the winter 
of 1912. It is 
supposed that 
a number of 
moose crossed 
on the ice that 
year and nec- 
essarily re- 
mained as the 
ice bridge 
soon broke up. 
Evidently con- 
ditions on the 
island were to 
their liking 
for. unlike the 
caribou and 
the deer, the 
moose _ have 
thrived and 
multiplied un- 
til now they 
are numerous. 
Various estimates place this 
number from 800 to 2,000 
moose, but those who are 
best acquainted with the 
island declare 1,000 is the 
maximum number. 

There are no poisonous 
snakes on the island — no 
snakes at all save the tiny 
and harmless garter snakes. 
Neither is there any poison- 
ous ivy or other plant life to 
be avoided. Thus one is free 
to go about without danger, 
there being no wild animals 
one need fear, the moose be- 
ing harmless save during the 
mating season in October 
and when with their calves 
in the spring. Of bird life 
there are over forty varieties 
which breed there, while 
seventy or more other kinds 
make the island a stopping 
place in their 
migratory 
flights during 
spring and 
fall. Among 
the different 
species which 
nest there are 
eagles, herons, 
gulls, ospreys, 
loons, ducks, 
crows, owls 
and hawks, 
while among 
the smaller 
birds and 
songsters are 
thrush, robins, 
humming 
birds, wood- 
peckers, song 
sparrows, 
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His sanctuary and he knows it—it is an unforgettable experience to the uninitiated 
who visit this island sanctuary to be able to watch at such close range these great 


animals,—apparently unafraid. 





At the breakfast hour one morning this moose 
created a small riot of delighted excitement by 
sauntering leisurely across the clearing not twenty 
feet from the front windows of the dining room. 





It is often possible to see moose feeding unconcernedly in the shallow water, 
but our boat frightened this calf and it made rapidly for the shore. 
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cedar wax- 
wings, flickers, 
kingfishersand 
many other 
well known 
varieties. 

One of the 
interesting ex- 
periences fre- 
quently met 
with is that of 
seeing the 
loons, usually 
in pairs, and 
always very 
wild and un- 
approachable. 
The least dis- 
turbance 
causes them to 
cry out in a 
harsh and dis- 
cordant way 
which has sometimes been 
described as similar to ma- 
niacal laughter. Often when 
stalking moose the cry of a 
loon from some nearby lake 
has caused the moose to 
quickly vanish and thus 
spoil what otherwise might 
have been an excellent pic- 
ture. To observe what might 
be called home life of the 
many varieties of water fowl 
is also very interesting. Not 
the least interesting among 
the feathered inhabitants are 
the herring gulls, and a visit 
to some of the small and 
nearby islands upon which 
they nest and breed is sure to 
be very entertaining. 

For the fishermen there is 
a diversity of sport. Where 
the inland streams empty in- 
to the big lake large speckled 
trout abound; 
and at the 
heads of bays 
are northern 
pike. In the 
smaller in- 
land lakes 
perch are 
caught in 
abundance. 
But it is out in 
Lake Superior 
where one gets 
a real thrill. 
There is the 
habitat of the 
famous lake 
trout. These 
trout are 
caught by trol- 
(Continuing 
on page 462) 


The history of the Mayas, founders of a great pre-Columbian civilization in Central America, is slowly emerging from 


the tropical jungles which have buried it for more than 300 years. 


It is of direct interest to foresters because of the 


important effect of ecological principles on Mayan agriculture. The earliest date deciphered in the Mayan region was 
June 16, 68 A. D., found on a stone stela in the ruined city of Uaxactun, shown above. 


ANCIENT MAYAS BURNED THEIR FORESTS 


A PRACTICE THAT MAY HAVE BEEN THE SOURCE OF THEIR DECADENCE 


By ROBERT M. RILEY 


Photographs by courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 


covery, forest clearing for agriculture presented its 

problems to an American race. The history of the 
Mayas, founders of a great pre-Columbian civilization in 
Central America and southern Mexico, is slowly emerging 
from the tropical jungles which have buried it for more than 
three hundred years. This history is of direct interest to for- 
esters and others because of the important effect of ecolog- 
ical principles on Mayan agriculture, and ultimately, it is 
probable, on the very existence of Maya centers of culture. 

The earliest date deciphered in the Mayan region was June 
16, 68 A. D., the date having been found on a stone stela in 
the ruined city of Uaxactun. From this date to the time of 
the Spanish conquest in the 16th century, more than forty 
Mayan cilies were founded, the largest and perhaps most im- 
portant of which was Tical, estimated to have had a popula- 
tion of a quarter of a million or more. 

Examination of records left by them in sculpture, archi- 
tecture and hieroglyphic writing and contemporary writings 
of Spaniards and Mayas educated by Spaniards, indicates 
that these people had developed a truly great ability for 
scientific and artistic attainment. Their calendar, considered 


Prenens: f centuries before Columbus’ voyage of dis- 


by some students of archaeology to be the greatest scientific 
achievement of any race on the same cultural level, was 
more accurate than the Julian calendar used by Imperial 
Rome. It was so accurate that in the course of 3,800 years 
there would be an error of only about two days. That a 
primitive, isolated people could develop the skill in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and logic necessary for the working out 
of such an accurate system of chronolozy, is almost unbe- 
lievable. Incidentally, three dates have been found record- 
ing periods of more than a million years—the one at Tical 
is for five million years. Apparently the Maya conception 
of the age of the earth was more logical than any other up 
to the 19th century. 

The Maya sculpture and architecture, as exemplified by 
the ruins of Yaxchilan, Copan, Uxmal, Chichen Itza, and 
many other cities, was of a high technical and esthetic order. 
This fact is more remarkable when one realizes that their 
stone carving was done without the aid of metal tools. 

Practically the entire Mayan culture—art, science, and re- 
ligion—was built up around agriculture and its vital im- 
portance to the race. In fact, it is possible that the Mayan 
civilization never would have existed had it not been for the 
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discovery and domestication of 
the maize plant, or American 
corn. Without this staple crop, 
there would probably have been 
no leisure class to work out the 
problems of science and mathe- 
matics, nor would there have 
been available the surplus man 
power of the lower classes to do 
the manual labor of erecting the 
temples and other buildings. 
Their agriculture was of a 
simple sort. It depended on the 
natural fertility of the soil built 
up by the original forest cover. 
In December or January the head 
of the Maya family selected an 
area of forest which he consid- 
ered suitable for his next corn 
crop. He then joined with sev- 
eral of his neighbors for the 
clearing operation. Before ac- 
tual work started, it was consid- 
ered necessary that the group 
spend a night in vigil and fast- 
ing, in prayers and sacrifices to 
the gods of earth and forest in 
order that the work might receive divine approval. Then the 
group went to the milpa, or field, of each of the members in 
turn, and started clearing. That the clearing was a task of 
no mean proportions is indicated by the fact that stone axes 
were the only tools these people had. The larger trees were 
killed by girdling; the slashings were left to dry under the 


The ruins of Chichen Itza, believed to have been founded not later than 530 A. D. by colonists 
from the Old Empire region of the Maya to the south and southwest. In this region, the author 
points out, Maya culture was built around agriculture, which depended on the natural fertility of 
When this fertility was destroyed by the practice of 
burning the forests, he maintains the Mayas started on their period of decadence. 


the soil supplied by the original forest cover. 
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A close view of the Temple of the Warriors at Chichen Itza as it now stands 
after evacuation and repair by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


hot spring sun of the tropics. Early in April, after offerings 

to the wind gods, and prayers that they “play with the 

flames” and assure a good burn, the slash was fired. Just 

as the rainy season started, the farmer planted the seed by 

making a hole in the ground with a sharp stick, placing a 

few maize grains in it, covering the hole and heaping a little 
dirt over it with 
his foot. From 
then on until 
the harvest time 
the farmer was 
free for other 
pursuits, prob- 
ably for con- 
scripted labor 
on buildings or 
other public 
works. 


After the crop 
was harvested, 
the area was 
likely to be un- 
fit for another 
planting the 
next season be- 
cause of the 
thorny scrub 
that grew up 
after the fire. 
It was then nec- 
essary that the 
land lie idle for 
from two to six 
years until there 
was a sufficient 
accumulation of 
brush for an- 
other fire, when 
the process was 
repeated. At 
(Continuing on 

page 480) 
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camera. I did 



































Upper, the dam as it appeared in 1910, surrounded 
by grass, bushes and trees. 





Lower, as it appeared twenty years later, after a 
cloudburst and flood had wreaked havoc. 
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IN A BEAVER POND 


By EDWARD R. WARREN 


surrounded by lodgepole pine. 
beaver ponds the site would not strike you as unusual; 
but if you had visited the pond twenty years earlier, had 
made pictures of the dams and lodges, you would be em- 
barking upon an adventure privileged to few people. 
before your eyes would be written the twenty-year history 
of life in a beaver pond. 

I first saw it in 1910, recording much of it with my 
see it again until 1930, when the 
thought occurred to me to locate the same points where 
the earlier pictures were made and to let the camera 
mirror the twenty-year changes. This I did in 1931, in- 





F you were to follow the trail through to a cer- 
tain basin on the northerly slope of Double Top 
Mountain in Gunnison County, Colorado, at an 

altitude of 9,000 feet, you would find a small beaver pond 


If you were accustomed to 


For 








sofar as was possible. At the same 
time I checked my notes of twenty 
years’ standing against new ones 
and found many interesting things. 

In 1910 I found the dam to be 
seventy-five feet long, and ten 
feet high on the face. It was con- 
structed largely of pine sticks, 
some so long that they projected 
five feet above the top of the dam. 
The pond was irregular in shape. 
The dam extended from the north 
bank to a low ridge with a few 
pines on it. On the south side of 
the pond was a bank lodge. My 
1910 notes told me that it was 
sizteen feet wide and twenty feet 
long. In 1930 it was twelve feet 
wide and twenty-two feet long. 
Many trails were on the banks, 
and my notes informed me that 
the beavers were going up through 
the pines for aspens. They were 
also going up to a smaller pond, 
cutting aspen there, and dragging 
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the logs down the hill to the main pond. 

Below the pond in 1910 was a 
small stream flowing down a narrow 
gulch. There were bushes along the 
stream and six small dams and ponds 
at irregular intervals. When I started 
up this gulch in 1930 I was surprised 
to find it entirely changed in ap- 
pearance. At its lower end were 
many stones and boulders, evidently 
washed down, while farther up I 
found a barren rocky bed, but no 
bushes and no dams, though the 


Upper, the lodge on the south side of 
the pond as it appeared in 1910. 


Lower, as it looked after two decades, 
sunken, and showing the effects of age. 


Upper, a close-up of the dam and wilderness 
surrounding it in 1910. 


Lower, as it looked in 1931, not in as 
good repair and considerably lengthened. 


ed 
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The dam from the right end in 1910, seventy- 
five feet long and ten feet high. It is con- 
structed largely of pine sticks. 


stream was still there, meandering through 
the desolation. The cloudburst, or whatever 
it was that caused this destruction, had hap- 
pened about four years before. Evidently the 
dam had been strong enough to withstand 
the flood, which must have overflowed and 
cleaned out everything below. The bottom of 
the remnant of an old dam on the right bank 
was six feet above the water in the stream, 
showing that the gulch had eroded consid- 
erably at that point. 

There were not many changes around 
the shores of the pond, except that the trees 


had grown larger and taller. The dam was 
not in as good repair as when first seen, and 
had been considerably lengthened. 

It was about the westerly end of the 
pond in 1910 that the beavers appeared to 
be most active. The forest did not approach 
the water as closely there, and along the 
shores marsh grass was growing. A few 
trails were to be seen, and at the extreme 
west end was a small bay and two short 
canals, from the ends of which trails led up 
through the timber. Beaver-cut aspen sticks 
were in the water at these places, both peeled 
and unpeeled. At the mouth of the last canal 
a regular road went up through the pines, 
branching out into two smaller ones. Aspens 
were being cut there. 


a” —i- 


The dam from the right end in 1931, one 

hundred and twenty feet long, the last 

thirty feet being built of sod and mud. 

Note that the long sticks projecting above 
the top have vanished. 
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In 1931 I followed one of the trails up to where it 
ended. Down this slope the beavers were felling aspens, 
lopping off the branches and dragging them down to 
the pond. Some small aspens had been cut and carried 
away bodily. 

The lodge showed the effects of age; the material 
looked old, and it was sunken, especially the part ex- 
tending into the water. It was still inhabited, however. 

At the upper pond there was a lodge which had 
not been there in 1910. Between the two ponds the 
ground was well covered with brush, and there were no 
trails such as I found in 1910. 

In 1931 I found a trail which extended from the 
north shore of the pond across to the steep bank of the 
gulch. For most of its length it had a layer of the long 
swamp grass laid lengthwise, flattened and matted as if 
something had been dragged over it. This was, and 
remained, a puzzle, for I could see no indication that 
the beavers had been down it. 
































Upper, the upper pond from the west 
end in 1910. Aspen trees can be seen 
at the farther end of the pond. 


Lower, the same view in 1931. The 

aspens have been harvested by the bee 

Yers. The increased growth of the con- 
ifiers is Very noticeable. 





The queer trail with swamp grass laid 
lengthwise, flattened and matted as if 
something had been dragged over it. 









Land Utilization and the Unemployed 
in Holland 


By ARTHUR C. RINGLAND 


of what the little country of Holland is doing to put 

its unemployed people to work in the fields of for- 
estry and land reconstruction. Holland, like most other 
European countries, has an acute unemployment problem, 
and I was struck by the fact that it seems to be meeting this 
problem without, as yet, resort to bread lines. 

Even in normal times unemployment is of concern to the 
Dutch people, due to the fact that Holland has a population 
of about one 
person to each 
acre of area. 
Its 8,000,000 
inhabitants oc- 
cupy a landed 
estate about 
equal in size 
to Maryland. 
The develop- 
ment of agri- 
culture, horti- 
culture, ani- 
mal industry, 
and _ forestry 
to support 
this popula- 
tion, therefore, 
demands the 
intensive occu- 
pation of sev- 
enty - five per 
cent of the soil 
area. Moreover, the increase of population 
is about 100,000 annually with some 35,000 
persons graduating into the ranks of work- 
ers each year. 

For the past twenty-five years Holland has 
been engaged in a great and coordinated 
public and corporate work of land planning 
and utilization with the object of converting 
waste and idle lands to profitable uses 
through reconstruction, agriculture, and for- 
estry. Even now these lands approximate 
one million acres in area. Following the 
World War the work received impetus. To- 
day, to check the rising number of unemployed, the work is 
under way on an expanded scale and the dramatic spectacle 
may be witnessed of pioneer development of the land in a 
country as intensively cultivated as any in Evrope and with 
the rich historical background of centuries. In a number of 
places in this small country, there are no signs of culture or 
human activity to break the rim of the horizon, yet in the 
soil beneath has been found the armor of Roman soldiers 
and from elevations of but a few feet one may view the 
church spires of ancient towns. Many of these barren areas 
are now scenes of intensive activities comparable to the open- 
ing of a new land district with its influx of eager settlers. In 


A FEW months ago. I had opportunity to see something 


Adequate and comfortable 
barracks are erected for 
the workers recruited from 


among the unemployed. 


A tree-planting gang in the field. The soil is pre- 
pared by use of hand tools rather than by machines. 


places hundreds and thousands of men are engaged in re- 
claiming the waste lands, constructing dams, dikes, canals, 
ditches, and roads; straightening water courses; fixing the 
drifting sands; deep-ploughing the soil; sowing the first 
crops of rye and clover; establishing forest plantations; 
building modern farmhouses and model villages. 

While the scene presents all of the stimulation of pioneer 
effort, there is yet a difference. Here there is no mere ex- 
haustion of the potential resources—to exploit and move on 

to other fields. All effort is directed and plan-wise, 
looking to the building of a permanent civilization. 
Thus every farm unit will have its canal and road, 
every settlement its forest plantation, every village its 
tree-lined streets, parks, and a community center. The 
reclamation of some areas is almost complete—land 
that was under sea-water only two years ago is now 
supporting crop and community life, schools, and 
churches! Truly a modern Atlantis! Other areas re- 
claimed from the higher heather and peat lands or 
from the fixation of drifting sand are stocked to 
vigorously-growing plantations of useful trees. 

The great 
projects of 
afforesta- 
tion and agri- 
cultural recla- 
mation now 
under way are 
generally of a 
public or cor- 
porate charac- 
ter. The pub- 
lic projects 
are financed 
through loans 
by the state to 
political sub- 
divisions 
at low or some- 
times no inter- 
est charges. For 
example. acon- 
siderable aid 
to the unem- 
ployed is a law 
which permits communes to establish forest plantations 
through state aid. The state provides loans maturing in fifty 
years without interest charges and to a maximum of eighty 
per cent of the initial cost of establishing the plantations 
during the first two years and in total not to exceed eighty 
florins or about thirty-two dollars an acre. Nearly all of the 
communes in possession of idle lands—and there are over 
fifty in this class—are taking advantage of this law and 
planting of forests is energetically going forward. The pres- 
ent plan provides for the planting of approximately 35,000 
acres with state aid, involving a loan of over one million 
dollars if full advantage is taken (Continuing on page 474) 
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The first mile of the trail of this 
elusive stream is up,—straight up. 


that is of romantic interest, but perhaps none provide 
more thrills for the boy and girl campers who inhabit 
that region in summer than the one that leads to Lost River. 

In order to share those thrills, one should follow a party 
of eight girls, including the councilor, from a camp in New 
Hampshire as they set out on this trail, which leads over 
Mount Moosilauke and into Kinsman Notch and is part of 
that longer Appalachian Trail that is being constructed from 
Mount Mitchell in North Carolina to Mount Kahtadin in 
Maine. 

The first mile of the Glen Cliff trail, straight up without 
variation, is a real test of patience, endurance and breathing 
capacity. But forging ahead with characteristic good hu- 
mor they presently get their reward as the trail begins to 
wind and they gain their second wind. The first mile is soon 
forgotten as they come out of the woods, now above the tree 
tops where they turn te look at the world below; and finally 
on the carriage road where looms ahead the Tip Top House 
of the Dartmouth College Outing Club, maintained in sum- 
mer for the accommodation of hiking parties. 

The night on the mountain is no small part of the expe- 
rience. From the wind-swept summit of Moosilauke one can 
look into four states. On one side is the Connecticut River, 
winding its way through the peaceful valley with the Green 
Mountains beyond and here and there glimpses of the Adi- 
rondacks. On the other side in an endless chain are the 
rugged peaks of the White Mountains with Washington, Jef- 
ferson and other familiar members of the Presidential Range 
plainly visible. 


’ NHE trails of the White Mountain region offer much 


ON THE TRAIL 
OF LOST RIVER 


By ANNA WORTHINGTON COALE 
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The Tip Top House, its three stories chained to the rocks 
with gigantic cables, offers cheer to the traveler in the way 
of real beds, hot supper and pleasant company. Its guests 
from the camps enjoy the evening around the fire, exchang- 


The girl hiker reaches a vantage point— 
top o’ the world in this part of the country. 
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ing songs with other camps, some venturing out into the 
cold to watch the moon rise and the glittering lights below. 
They long remember the night under warm blankets with 
the wind howling by and the experience of watching the sun- 
rise from the mountain top. 

Morning brings good-byes to the hut masters and the 
descent down the Beaver Brook Trail into Kinsman Notch, 
that thickly wooded tract where the slopes of Kinsman and 
Moosilauke meet to celebrate the glories of the forest. On 
the way down they come upon the series of Cascades where 
Beaver Brook starts to tumble and to express its joy at its 
arrival in the lovely green valley on its way to the Connecti- 
cut River. A few minutes later the party emerges from the 
woods on the highway that leads to Lost River. Here they 
are joined by the truck from camp bearing food supplies and 
a few of the stay-at-homes. 

The scene at the entrance is in sharp contrast to the one 
they have just left. Here crowds of tourists in city clothes 
swarm the paths, bearing out the report that upwards of 
fifty thousand people visit Lost River each year. In the fore- 
ground is a large sign bearing the name of the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, the organization 
which controls Lost River and which was responsible for 
bringing into public ownership valuable tracts of this White 
Mountain region. Bordering on the path is the Nature Gar- 
den where plants native to the region have been placed for 
the instruction of visitors. Its winding paths lure the tourist 
intent at the moment on seeing Lost River. 

The party, camp shod, easily pass the tourists not so pre- 
pared and soon find themselves on the wide porch of the ad- 
ministration building looking through the gorge at the blue 
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The trail leads over Mount Moosilauke and into Kinsman Notch— 
through unbelievably beautiful country, luring the seeker of Lost River. 





mountains in the distance. Inside the long building is a 
counter where may be had post cards, ice cream cones and 
other refreshments. Tourists in overalls are emerging from 
the dressing rooms prepared for the trip down the gorge. 
The Society has a supply of photographs, books and pam- 
phlets telling the story of Lost River and the series of cav- 
erns made by a glacial stream perhaps twenty thousand years 
ago. That great ice sheet, which was two thousand years re- 
ceding over the length of New Hampshire may have rested 
here as long as three hundred years, all the while pouring off 
a stream laden with silt which carved out a wondrous river 
bed and wore the deep pot holes found at the bottom of the 
gorge. The largest of these is twenty-five feet in diameter 
and thirty-five feet high. At the end of the glacial period 
came an earthquake which hurled down from the mountain 
side gigantic masses of the cliff, covering up the river bed 
and resulting in the caverns and crevices for which Lost 
River is famed. 

The start down the river is soon made, a guide escorting 
the party to the Look Off, an observation point above the 
tree tops where they get a general picture of the strange 
jumble that was once a perfectly good river bed. This guide 
passes them on to another, in relay fashion. The guides, all 
of them college students, are stationed along the gorge to 
give help and instructions where needed. They proceed to 
the first cavern and, peering down into its depths where the 
pole ladder begins, they can read the inscription on the wall 
—“Hall of Ships.” Down the ladder they go to a depth of 
forty-eight feet with a speed that would give concern to the 
staid tourist. They inspect the huge boulders that look like 
parts of ships, one of them with rudder attached, hanging 
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from above. The next one of the same construction is Shadow 
Cave, made of four immense boulders inverted and hanging 
from above with their points downward. What freakish 
things that earthquake did in its rough play with the river 


The “Pot Hole” 
—mysterious en- 












trance to the 
subterranean 
passage of Lost 
River, with its 
caverns and 
crevices. 






Peering down 
into the first 
cavern in the 
gorge. One 
reaches by pole 
ladders the 
“Hall of Ships.” 


bed! Here the river makes its first appearance, flows through 
and goes out again in a noisy three-foot fall. This, the guide 
explains, is not the original river, which has disappeared 
long ages since, but a smaller one that came to take its place 
in the game of hide and seek through the caves. Up the lad- 
der again, through a small opening 
and over a pole bridge and they 
come to the Guillotine with its mam- 
moth head block above, poised and 
ready for duty. Looking back, one 
can see the Trip Hammer poised 
in an opening in the rock. 

In the Judgment Hall of Pluto 
the river appears again, splashing 
over a twenty-foot waterfall within 
the cave. From this they go to the 
Bear Crawl, scrambling through 
that opening; then up a ladder and 
over a long walk, past the Queen’s 
Bower, a crescent-shaped recess in 
- the fern-covered rock. The Dun- 
geon gives them more crawling on 
hands and knees through a narrow 
opening below the King’s Chamber, 
where they view by candle light a 
beautiful sparkling pool. Crawling 
again under broken boulders, they 
enter the Hall of Lethe, where the 
stream tumbles noisily. 

At last they come to the camper’s 
chief thriller, the Lemon Squeezer. 
A lighted torch shows the way 
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where a tortuous passage makes necessary instructions from 


the guide. At the end they come out on hands and knees 
through Fat Man’s Exit. The next is Elysian Land, with its 
restful quiet, profusion of ferns and shrubs and a gurgling 


In and out 
through the 
caves rapidly 















runs the river— 
up another lad- 























—~] 

derandone 

reaches the 

mammoth block 

known grue 

som ely asthe 

Guillotine.” 

Crawling on hands 
and _ knees, thrills 
enough are to be 
found in the “‘Lem- 


on Squeezer” — to 
be negotiated only 
in a prone position! 


stream; then the Center of the Earth, where they gaze into 
the Giant’s Caldron; out again and on to the Giant Pot Hole, 
said to be the largest one in granite anywhere in America. 

But still there is more to come. Sliding between the Par- 
allel Rocks they hop back over three pole bridges, down two 
ladders and into the Cave of Silence. 
Here the river is lost. Leaving the si- 
lence, they come to the last and most 
complicated cave of all, the Cave of 
Lost Souls. It involves some lively 
scrambling, but the party does it am- 
ple justice and then passes out to the 
Bridge of Sighs to view Paradise 
Falls. The campers owe much to the 
Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests for preserving 
these wonder spots in the White 
‘Mountains. The next visit is to 
Franconia Notch, which contains 
more wonders, among them the Old 
Man of the Mountains. This beau- 
tiful Notch has been brought into 
public ownership through the So- 
ciety’s efforts within the past few 
years and the Old Man, his domain 
spared from the woodman’s ax, has 
been made a memorial to the men 
of New Hampshire who have served 
the State and Nation in war. 

Piling into the truck after a lunch 
in the grove, the campers leave the 
remainder of the trail for another 





through a V-shaped opening be- 
tween massive boulders which has 
to be negotiated feet first and fol- 
lowed through in a prone position 


And finally out—into “Elysian Land’— 
where the Lost River trail leads into calm 
and restful quiet—winding through the 
beauty of a fern and flower-covered land. 


trip and are speeded on to the 
Flume, the Great Stone Face, the Ba- 
sin, the Pool, and the other attrac- 
tions of this wonderful region. 








HE improvement of 
trout waters must rest 
on two fundamentals. 


One needs to know the en- 
vironmental requirements of 
trout, and how these require- 
ments can be provided. Since 
streams differ in the degree 
to which they meet the dif- 
ferent needs of trout, it fol- 
lows that all improvement 
work should be planned to 
meet the particular needs and conditions of each stream. 
Obviously no one type of improvement will be a panacea 
for the ills of all streams. 

The requirements of all trout are cold water, good shelter, 
sufficient food and adequate spawning places. Unless its 
water is relatively cold and free from large amounts of 
harmful substances, there is no chance to make the stream 
yield trout. Shelter is probably the easiest requirement to 
meet or to increase. Food and spawning conditions, how- 
ever, may also be improved. 

The basic idea of stream improvement is to change unsuit- 
able conditions sufficiently to result in conditions satisfactory 
for trout. A stream will not provide good trout fishing 
unless all the requirements of the trout are met. Good water, 
sufficient food and adequate spawning facilities will not 
yield many trout,—unless shelter also is provided. Many of 
our streams are seri- 


Michigan. 


HOW MICHIGAN IS MAKING 
BETTER TROUT STREAMS 


By JOHN R. GREELEY AND CLARENCE M. TARZWELL 


The general problems involved in converting trout streams 
from poor to good fishing waters, were discussed in the July 
issue of AMERICAN FORESTS by Dr. Carl L. Hubbs, Di- 
rector of the Institute of Fisheries Research, University of 
The present article takes up 
the methods which are being used and developed to restore 
the trout environment of Michigan streams and to provide 
sportsmen with better fishing. The authors are also members 
of the staff of the Institute of Fisheries Research and are in 
direct charge of the stream restoration work.—Editor. 







exposing the water to warm- 
ing. The task in such streams 
is to add cover, to deepen 
the pools, to hold the sand 
in bars and to retard the 
inwash of new sand into the 


in more detail 


stream. It has now been 
demonstrated, that not only 
sand stretches, but also uni- 
formly shallow gravel areas, 
heretofore without trout, 
may be made to yield good 
fishing. When the constructions are intelligently planned 
and soundly built, they appear capable of withstanding for 
many years not only the ordinary wear and tear of stream 
action, but also the stress of floods and of ice. The costs of 
such improvement work as have been done in Michigan are 
very moderate, varying with size of stream, type of bottom, 
accessibility of materials, and the degree of improvement 
needed. Most of the devices used, made of material secured 
in or along the streams, have cost from one to four dollars 
each. Labor is the predominate item, as a few cents’ worth 
of wire and staples is all that one ordinarily needs to pur- 
chase outright. 

The materials needed for trout stream improvement have 
been in general abundantly supplied by nature and by the 
lumberman. Logs, dead trees, stumps, poles and brush, all 
can be used to advantage, most easily and satisfactorily when 
waterlogged. Large 
stones and gravel are 





ously lacking in cover; 
others lack spawning 
grounds, and so on. 
The natural deficiencies 
must be overcome or 
remedied. 

Usually the most ob- 
vious and most easily 
corrected deficiency in 
our larger trout streams 
is lack of adequate 
shelter. Many of our 
larger streams have 
been cleared of ob- 
structions to facilitate 
the driving of logs and 
pulp wood. Then sand, 
the smothering enemy 
of stream life, has been y 











very useful, where the 
stream bed is firm 
enough to make a foun- 
dation for stone work. 
Construction plans 
should be adapted to 
the type of material 
most easily obtained. 

To work the raw ma- 
terials into the finished 
product, a crew of four 
or five men and a two- 
horse team has been 
found most efficient, 
but two or three men 
with the team can ac- 
complish much. The 
team is needed for 
gathering material and 














blown or washed into 
streams since defor- 


estation and attempted 
farming have changed 
natural conditions. 
Holes have thus been 
filled, the depth of water decreased, and the insect life de- 
stroyed. In places wide sand flats have resulted. These not 
only yield few fish, but also jeopardize the entire stream by 





Dams are used in streams with steep banks to make deep pools. Two 
simple types used to good advantage, as described by the author, 
are shown above. Fig. 1—the stone dam, and Fig. 2—the log dam. 
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in placing the heavier 
logs and boulders. If 
a stream is small, one 
horse is sufficient, and 
for very small streams, 
no horse at all is required. If stone is to be hauled any con- 
siderable distance, a stone boat is desirable. 

The following are the tools we have found necessary for 
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efficient stream improvement work: long picks with twenty- 
five inch heads; long-handled pointed shovels; post mauls 
(sixteen and thirteen pounds); hammers; extra-large wire- 
cutters; axes; cant-hooks; pike-poles; hand, cedar and cross- 
cut saws; six-foot crow-bar; portable platforms on which 
to stand while driving stakes; long chain for dragging logs 
with team; block and tackle for starting heavy boulders; 
cable for drawing boulders. In the way of material, we use 
Noj 9 smooth galvan- 

ized wire for binding 





just completed, and so that the unused material can be floated 
downstream as the work proceeds. 

Dams have been widely used to make pools suitable for 
large trout. The ponded water above the dam, as well as the 
fast-water pool below the spillway, usually forms a good 
trout habitat. Conditions in most Michigan streams, makes 
their damming undesirable, however, since the banks are 
usually low. In such situations, impounded water spreads 

out into a wide and 
shallow pond, and usu- 





log work together, and 
No. 12 smooth wire for 
binding top of stakes; 
also a supply of two- 
inch galvanized _ sta- 
ples and eighty-penny 
spikes. 

To insure perma- 
nency, all log work 
should be securely 
bound together by 
heavy galvanized wire, 


and then wired to 
stakes driven several 
feet into the stream 


bed even though this 
entails long and hard 
labor. The stakes 
should be five to ten 


ally creates high tem- 
perature danger. The 
shade may be destroyed 
by the flooding and 
killing of the trees or 
brush. Any dams which 
are installed, except 
under rare, special 
and approved circum- 
stances, should be com- 
paratively low to pre- 
vent the pond from 
overflowing the natural 
banks of the stream. 

Dams may be used 
to good advantage in 
those streams, rather 
rare in Michigan, hav- 
ing banks that are 





feet long, carefully se- 


steep, since the result- 





lected of good wood— 
oak or tamarack are 
favored by our men— 
and should be wired 
around the head to pre- 
vent splitting. It is ad- 
vantageous to prepare 
a goodly supply of 
stakes in advance. The 
constructions should be 
kept nearly flush with 
the summer water level, 
because wood when 
completely submerged 
lasts longer, and be- 
cause this allows flood 
water and ice to slip 
over the top. Unless a 
refuge area is desired, 











ing ponds will be nar- 
row and deep. In very 
cold streams damming 
may occasionally be 
employed to good ad- 
vantage, even though 
a shallow wide pond 
is caused, but with few 
exceptions the larger 
Michigan trout streams 
become too warm for 
trout near their mouths 
and the warming of the 
headwaters can only 
serve to ruin the lower 
sections. Another ob- 
jection to dams, or 
other barriers extend- 
ing entirely across the 











the constructions 


stream, is that they, 


should be planned in 
such a way as to per- 
mit fly-fishing. 

We make an effort in 
our work to maintain 


Various types of current deflectors are used effectively to. make 

the stream improve itself. Above are shown Fig. 3—the stone 

wing deflector; Fig. 4—the log wing deflector; Fig. 5—the A- 

type and Fig. 6—the Y-type. Each style accomplishes its own 
purpose in a given stream situation. 


unlike the current de- 


flectors, block the 
stream to boating or 
canoeing. 


Several types of 





the streams in natural 

appearance, in fact to 

add to their charm, remembering that many fishermen, and 
others, frequent the stream to avoid the artificiality of mod- 
ern life. If the stakes are set low and the wires concealed. 
the barriers are often mistaken for natural jams. We avoid 
the cutting of live wood along the streams. To obtain the 
maximum benefits from stream improvement work, one 
should first study (“survey”) the entire stream, then build 
up an improvement policy and program for the whole 
course. For the sake of efficiency, one should, however, con- 
centrate the work on one section at a time. It is best to 
proceed downstream, so that each new improvement can be 
properly placed in the current, as it is altered by the work 





dams have been effec- 

tively used in trout 
streams. A simple type is the stone or boulder dam 
(Fig. 1). To construct this, one should lay large stones for 
a foundation and these should be chinked and made fairly 
water tight by the addition of smaller stones on the upstream 
side. If it is desired that the dam should be passable for 
trout, attention must be given to the spillway. It is usually 
important to the stream to insure that trout can reach their 
spawning grounds, which are frequently located in the small 
headwater streams. A dam that is not water tight, and has 
no spillway, the water escaping in seepage between the 
stones, will offer a serious obstacle to trout, because the fish 
cannot pass as the water does and must jump over a large 
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pile of rocks to get above the dam. A two or possibly even 
three foot dam which is water tight, causing the water to 
spill over a narrow top, is not a serious barrier to trout. 

A very simple dam for use in small streams is the log dam 
(Fig. 2). It is made by seating a large log firmly against 
the bottom, and setting the ends into the bank. One or more 
logs are put on top of the foundation one. Stakes are driven 
to hold the logs in place and gravel is used to render the 
structure water - tight. 


sideration. The deflector blocks only part of the width of 
the stream, concentrating and accelerating the current where 
not blocked. Where properly slanted, this type of barrier 
deepens the flowing water several inches by creating a 
partial resistance to its natural flow. The angle of installa- 
tion determines the effectiveness of this device: a forty-five 
to sixty degree slant insures that the greater part of the 
water and ice slides off the end of the wing. Where the 
effective flow of the 
water is confined to a 





Large stones may be 
substituted for stakes, 
to hold the logs in 
place. Unless water- 
logged materials are 
used the logs should 
be bound, staked on 
both sides and wired 
over the tops, to avoid 
the danger of the logs 
being lifted by high 
water. ( 

Other types of dams 
are described in the fol- j 
lowing books: Hewitt’s 








narrow channel by the 
deflector, a deep pool 
is scoured out, just as 
a hole is _ produced 
where a road culvert 
carries the entire flow 
of a stream. The num- 
ber or size of the trout 
pools formed by a 
single wing deflector 
depends on the charac- 
ter of the stream. The 
current can often be so 
concentrated and_ ac- 
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Better Trout Streams Vy + ol HH! a) celerated, as to be ef- 
(Scribners}, and in Ly , ats . DAL fective in deepening 
several British books, Z ‘ F. t = the natural pools for a 
notably Mattram’s i ' : considerable distance 
Trout Fisheries (Her- z. £ downstream. The free 
bert Jenkins, London) end of the deflector 
and Platt’s Trout usually forms an ex- 
Streams (Field Press, cellent holding place 
London). Space pre- for trout. Hides often 
vents a discussion of form also just below 
these, but the inter- and beneath the wing, 
ested reader is referred and at times the re- 
to these books. The cesses here produced 
Hewitt dam, which has are inviting hiding 
become well known, is places for trout. To 
a very clever device, obtain the real benefit 
and is especially valu- from the deflectors, 
able for streams hav- however, they should 
ing good banks and a be combined with one 
bottom too hard for or another type of 
driving stakes. It has cover, such as are de- 
: 1 . 
the disadvantages of ie scribed later. 
other dams, especially The current where 
where beaver are apt 9 accelerated by a de- 
flector often digs out a 























to increase the degree 
of upstream flooding. 

The easiest and most 
effective way to im- 
prove streams is to put 
the current to work; to 
force the stream to im- 


prove itself. By care- 
ful planning, the current can be made to create and enlarge 


the pools to almost any degree desired, with the expectation 
that the sheltered pools so constructed will increase the 
carrying capacity of the streams for large trout. The degree 
of success attained in attempting the desired results, depends 
not merely upon the plans adopted, but also upon the 
manner of installing the devices which are selected. 

It has been our experience that the most important means 
of bettering trout conditions are the various types of current 
deflectors, such as are shown in Figs. 3 to 6. Such construc- 
tions are especially adapted to low-banked streams which 
do not need or will not permit damming, if the improving 
of trout fishing in the stream as a whole is the chief con- 


Actual cover must be often supplied in trout stream improve- 

ment, complementing the use of dams and deflectors. Above— 

Fig. 7 shows a combination of the triangle cover and deflector; 

Fig. 8 is the simple square cover; Fig. 9 is known as the raft type 
of cover and Fig. 10 the boom cover. 





large area of sand (up 
to 2,000 square feet in 
Michigan streams less 
than fifty feet wide), 
thus exposing the orig- 
inal gravel bed. In this 
way portions of streams 
in Michigan have been made available again for spawning, 
and have been so utilized by the trout. Or where the bottom 
is of firm gravel almost cemented together, the gravel is 
broken up, washed and deposited below in a bar, where it is 
made available for spawning purposes. Furthermore, the 
gravel is distinctly more productive of trout food than the 
sand. Even more productive are the weed beds, which we 
have found forming on the bars in the lee of the barriers. 
The weed beds also provide shelter for the small trout. 
The deflectors may be constructed of logs or of boulders; 
where neither are available, of stake- or sheet-piling, low- 
grade cement or of trash held against a coarse wire screen 
support by stakes. If made of logs (Continuing on page 479) 























EDITORIAL 


Forestry and Unemployment 


relief bill extending federal aid to unemployment 

should bring under fair and non-partisan considera- 
tion the merits and possibilities of forest work as a coopera- 
tive relief measure by federal and state agencies. In national 
emergencies like the present, men are more important than 
trees. Forest work programs should be approached from the 
standpoint of first the relief they can give to the destitute, 
cost considered, and second the constructive character of the 
work to be performed. The forty-eight states of the union 
embrace over 500,000,000 acres of land on which trees are 
growing, or should be growing, in order to maintain Amer- 
ica’s tree environment and its backlog of fertile soil, clear 
streams, outdoor life and labor and the raw materials for the 
city factories. 

These acres block up a large part of the natural resources 
of the country. The manner in which they are cared for now 
and in the future affects for good or evil the permanent 
prosperity of the nation and conditions of employment in 
years to come. Anyone familiar with the state of our forest 
lands, their lack of adequate protection, their influence upon 
soil erosion, stream silting, and water conservation, knows 
that the application of labor to this badly depleted resource 
would be a worthwhile investment for the states and the na- 
tion. Almost everywhere throughout the country’s forest 
domain there is work waiting to be done embracing the fol- 
lowing major activities: (1) The construction of thousands 
of miles of fire breaks, forest roads and trails, telephone 
lines, etc., to better safeguard forests and forest land re- 
sources against fire; (2) Improvement cuttings to increase 
growth and forest values in general; (3) Planting denuded 
areas and establishing additional forest nurseries; (4) Con- 
trol of tree destroying insects and diseases; (5) Salvaging 
fire-wood in the forest for the destitute in city and country; 
(6) Work to retard soil erosion and to stop the millions of 
tons of silt that are pouring into our streams annually; (7) 
Planting trees along the roadsides and the beautification of 
forest areas bordering the country’s highways. 

Here are a group of activities thatcould absorb idle men by 
the hundreds of thousands. The limiting factor is not num- 
bers, but the financial ability of communities, States and the 
Federal Government to organize and maintain work crews 
in forest areas. Virtually every state and almost every com- 
munity could put far more men to work in constructive for- 
est activities than funds will permit. The $2,000,000,000 
federal relief bill was passed to relieve destitution and to 
expedite public work programs. One provision in particular 


Preier by Congress on July 16 of the much mooted 
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provides for federal advances to the states aggregating 
$300,000,000 to be used to meet unemployment situations. 
If the states are so minded the measure offers them an oppor- 
tunity to supplement local state relief funds with federal 
advances to be expended in relieving bread lines and condi- 
tions of want. 

In the thirty states in which there are National Forests, 
there would appear to be no reason why the Federal Govern- 
ment could not take leadership in offering cooperative pro- 
grams of relief work on the National Forests where we be- 
lieve upwards of 300,000 men could, if necessary, be ad- 
vantageously worked from subsistence camps. Unquestion- 
ably, the National Parks, the Indian forests and the federal 
wild life reservations could employ another 50,000, while 
the State forests and parks and the vast area of privately 
owned forests and watershed land throughout the country 
could offer worthwhile work for two or three times the num- 
ber on state and federal lands. 

Forest work as a means of helping to relieve state emer- 
gencies of unemployment is not a new proposal nor an un- 
tried one. Many states last winter turned to forest areas as a 
means of helping to meet their unemployment problems. 
Most notable among them was California with its twenty- 
eight forestry camps in forest and watershed regions of the 
State. These camps, operated on a subsistence basis of lodg- 
ing and three well-cooked meals a day for six hours of work, 
absorbed 3,000 men from the city bread lines at a cost of 
less than fifty cents a day for each man. The whole under- 
taking proved so successful, so beneficial to the health and 
morale of the men, and so worthwhile from the standpoint 
of public work accomplished that Governor Rolph is plan- 
ning to expand the project on a greatly enlarged scale next 
winter, provided funds are available. 

The federal relief act would appear to open the way for 
governors of other states to apply the California plan to 
their unemployment problems. Instead of men crowding the 
bread lines, accepting charity, suffering mentally and phys- 
ically in idleness which often leads to crime, subsistence 
work camps in the forests care for them in a way that recon- 
structs not only the bodies and minds of the men but the land 
in which they and their dependents must live. It is well to 
remember that the greatest maker of work in all the world is 
nature. Every living tree, every living plant is today at work 
trying to fulfill its destiny. For mankind that destiny is the 
maintenance of an environment that will provide spiritual 
and material values and opportunities for full living. Forest 
work camps recognize the partnership of nature and man- 


kind. 








*An admirable, lovable and comfort- 
able tree, beautiful to look upon.” 


“Under the White Birches” 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


(From ‘Little Rivers,’’ Copyright, 1895, 1903, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
By Permission of the Publishers) 


EN may say what they will in praise of their houses, and grow 
eloquent upon the merits of various styles of architecture, but, 
for our part, we are agreed that there is nothing to be com- 

pared with a tent. It is the most venerable and aristocratic form of 
human habitation. Abraham and Sarah lived in it, and shared its hos- 
pitality with angels. It is exempt from the base tyranny of the plumber, 
the paper hanger, and the gas-man. It is not immovably bound to one 
dull spot of earth by the chains of a cellar and a system of water-pipes. 
It has a noble freedom of locomotion. It follows the wishes of its in- 
habitants, and goes with them, a traveling home, as the spirit moves 
them to explore the wilderness. At their pleasure, new beds of wild flow- 
ers surround it, new plantations of trees overshadow it, and new avenues 
of shining water lead to its ever-open door. What the tent lacks in 
luxury it makes up in liberty; or rather let us say that liberty itself is 
the greatest luxury. 

Another thing is worth remembering—a family which lives in a tent 
never can have a skeleton in the closet. 

But it must not be supposed that every spot in the woods is suitable 
for a camp, or that a good tenting-ground can be chosen without knowl- 
edge and forethought. One of the requisites, indeed, is to be found 
everywhere in the St. John’s region; for all the lakes and rivers are full 
of clear, cool water, and the traveler does not need to search for a spring. 


But it is always necessary to look carefully for a bit of smooth ground 
on the shore, far enough above the water to be dry, and slightly sloping, 
so that the head of the bed may be higher than the foot. Above all, it 
must be free from big stones and serpentine roots of trees. A root that 
looks no bigger than an inch-worm in the day time assumes the propor- 
tions of a boa-constrictor at midnight—when you find it under your 


“I should not feel at home in camp unless I could sit in 
the door of the tent and look out across flowing water.” 
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hip-bone. There should also be plenty of evergreens near at 
hand for the beds. Spruce will answer at a pinch; it has an 
aromatic smell; but it is too stiff and humpy. Hemlock is 
smoother and more flexible; but the spring soon wears out of 
it. The balsam-fir, with its elastic branches and thick, flat 
needles, is the best of all. A bed of these boughs a foot deep 
is softer than a mattress and as fragrant as a thousand Christ- 
mas trees. Two things more are needed for the ideal camp- 
grpund—an open situation, where the breeze will drive away 
the flies and mosquitoes, and an abundance of dry fire-wood 
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among them year after year, you will learn to know many 
of them personally, and an attachment will grow up between 
you and them individually.” So writes W. C. Prime, in his 
book “Among the Northern Hills,” and straightway launches 
forth into eulogy on the white birch. And truly it is an 
admirable, lovable, and comfortable tree, beautiful to look 
upon and full of various uses. Its wood is strong to make 
paddles and ax handles, and glorious to burn, blazing up 
at first with a flashing flame, and then holding the fire in its 
glowing heart all through the night. Its bark is the most 


“The traveler does not need to search for a spring.” 


within easy reach. Yes, and a third thing must not be for- 
gotten; for, says my Lady Greygown: 

“I shouldn’t feel at home in camp unless I could sit in the 
door of the tent and look out across flowing water!” 

All these conditions are met in our favorite camping 
place below the first fall in the Grande Décharge. A rocky 
point juts out into the river and makes a fine landing for 
the canoes. There is a dismantled fishing cabin a few rods 
back in the woods from which we can borrow boards for 
table and chairs. A group of cedars on the lower edge of the 
point opens just wide enough to receive and shelter our tent. 
At a good distance beyond ours, the guides’ tent is pitched; 
and the big camp-fire burns between the two dwellings. A 
pair of white birches lift their leafy crowns far above us, 
and after them we name the place, Le Camp aux Bouleaux. 

“Why not call trees people?—-since, if you come to live 


serviceable of all the products of the wilderness. In Russia it 
is used in tanning, and gives its subtle, sacerdotal fragrance 
to Russian leather. But here, in the woods, it serves more 
primitive ends. It can be peeled off in a huge roll from 
some giant tree and fashioned into a swift canoe to carry 
man over the waters. It can be cut into square sheets to roof 
his shanty in the forest. It is the paper on which he writes 
his woodland dispatches, and the flexible material which he 
bends into drinking-cups of silver lined with gold. A thin 
strip of it wrapped around the end of a candle and fastened 
in a cleft stick makes a practicable chandelier. A basket 
for berries, a horn to call the lovelorn moose through the 
autumnal woods, a canvas on which to draw the outline of 
great and memorable fish—all these and many other indis- 
pensable luxuries are stored up for the skilful woodsman in 


the birch bark. 
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Only do not rob or mar the tree, unless you really need 
what it has to give you. Let it stand and grow in virgin 
majesty, ungirdled and unscarred, while the trunk becomes 
a firm pillar of the forest temple, and the branches spread 
abroad a refuge of bright green leaves for the birds of the 
air. Nature never made a more excellent piece of handi- 
work. “And if,” said my Lady Greygown, “I should ever 
become a dryad, I would choose to be transformed into a 
white birch. And then, when the days of my life were 
numbered, and the sap had ceased to flow, and the last leaf 
had fallen, and the dry bark hung around me in ragged 
curls and streamers, some wandering hunter would come in 
the wintry night and touch a lighted 
coal to my body, and my spirit would 
flash up in a fiery chariot into the 
sky.” 

The chief occupation of our idle 
days on the Grande Décharge was 
fishing. Above the camp spread a 
noble pool, more than two miles in 
circumference, and diversified with 
smooth bays and whirling eddies, 
sand beaches and rocky islands. The 
river poured into it at the head, foam- 
ing and raging down a long chute, 
and swept out of it just in front of 
our camp. It was full of fish of va- 
rious kinds — long-nosed pickerel, 
wall-eyed pike, and stupid chub. But 
the prince of the pool was the fight- 
ing ouananiche, the little salmon of 
St. John. 

Here let me chant thy praise, thou 
noblest and most high-minded fish, 
the cleanest feeder, the merriest liver, 
the loftiest leaper, and the bravest 
warrior of all creatures that swim! 
Thy cousin, the trout, in his purple 
and gold with crimson spots, wears a 
more splendid armor than thy russet 
and silver mottled with black, but 
thine is the kinglier nature. His courage and skill com- 
pared with thine 


“Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 


The old salmon of the sea who begot thee, long ago, in these 
inland waters, became a backslider, descending again to the 
ocean, and grew gross and heavy with coarse feeding. But 
thou, unsalted salmon of the foaming floods, not land-locked, 
as men call thee, but choosing of thine own free-will to dwell 
on a loftier level, in the pure, swift current of a living 
stream, hast grown in grace and risen to a higher life. Thou 
art not to be measured by quantity, but by quality, and thy 
five pounds of pure vigor will outweigh a score of pounds 
of flesh less vitalized by spirit. Thou feedest on the flies of 
the air, and thy food is transformed into an aerial passion 
for flight, as thou springest across the pool, vaulting toward 
the sky. Thine eyes have grown large and keen by peering 
through the foam, and the feathered hook that can deceive 
thee must be deftly tied and delicately cast. Thy tail and 
fins, by ceaseless conflict with the rapids, have broadened 
and strengthened, so that they can flash thy slender body 
like a living arrow up the fall. As Lancelot among the 
knights, so art thou among the fish, the plain-armored hero, 
the sun-burnt champion of all the water-folk. 

Every morning and evening, Greygown and I would go 
out for ouananiche, and sometimes we caught plenty and 
sometimes few, but we never came back without a good catch 
of happiness. There were certain places where the fish liked 


Taree 
Today I saw a rainbow take 
A leaping jump across a lake. 
It Vaulted with a hill for pole 
Up and up until its whole 
Bright ellipse curved, back and thigh, 
To the ceiling of the sky; 
Up and up until it spanned 
The somber water, land to land. 
I saw it start, but where it fell 
Was too horizon-far to tell, 
Save that a forest lifted tall 
Green needled boughs to break its fall. 
- - Ethel Romig Fuller 


to stay. For example, we always looked for one at the lower 
corner of a big rock, very close to it, where he could poise 
himself easily on the edge of the strong downward stream. 
Another likely place was a straight run of water, swift—but 
not too swift—with a sunken stone in the middle. The 
ouananiche does not like crooked, twisting water. An even 
current is far more comfertable, for then he discovers just 
how much effort is needed to balance against it, and keeps 
up the movement mechanically, as if he were half asleep. 
But his favorite place is under one of the floating islands of 
thick foam that gather in the corners below the falls. The 
matted flakes give a grateful shelter from the sun, I fancy, 
and almost all game-fish love to lie 
in the shade; but the chief reason why 
the ouananiche haunt the drifting 
white mass is because it is full of 
flies and gnats, beaten down by the 
spray of the cataract, and sprinkled 
all through the foam like plums in a 
cake. To this natural confection the 
little salmon, lurking in his corner, 
plays the part of Jack Horner all day 
long, and never wearies. 

There are only two successful meth- 
ods of angling now. The first of 
these I tried, and by casting deli- 
cately with a tiny brown trout-fly 
tied on a gossamer strand of gut, 
captured a pair of fish weighing 
about three pounds each. They 
fought against the spring of the 
four-ounce rod for nearly half an 
hour before Ferdinand could slip 
the net around them. But there was 
another and a broader tail still wav- 
ing disdainfully on the outer edge 
of the foam. “And now,” said the 
gallant Ferdinand, “the turn is to 
madame, that she should prove her 
fortune-—attend but a moment, ma- 
dame, while I seek the sauterelle.” 

This was the second method; the grasshopper was attached 
to the hook, and casting the line well out across the pool, 
Ferdinand put the rod into Greygown’s hands. She stood 
poised upon a pinnacle of rock, like patience on a monu- 
ment, waiting for a bite. It came. There was a slow, gentle 
pull at the line, answered by a quick jerk of the rod, and a 
noble fish flashed into the air. Four pounds and a half at 
least! He leaped again and again, shaking the drops from 
his silvery sides. He rushed up the rapids as if he had deter- 
mined to return to the lake, and down again as if he had 
changed his plans and determined to go to the Saguenay. He 
sulked in the deep water and rubbed his nose against the 
rocks. He did his best to treat that treacherous grasshopper 
as the whale served Jonah. But Greygown, through all her 
little screams and shouts of excitement, was steady and sage. 
She never gave the fish an inch of slack line; and at last he 
lay glittering on the rocks, with the black St. Andrew’s 
crosses clearly marked on his plump sides, and the iridescent 
spots gleaming on his small, shapely head. “Une belle!” 
cried Ferdinand, as he held up the fish in triumph, “and it 
is madame who has the good fortune. She understands well 
to take the large fish—is it not?” Greygown stepped de- 
murely down from her pinnacle, and as we drifted down the 
pool in the canoe, under the mellow evening sky, her con- 
versation betrayed not a trace of the pride that a victorious 
fisherman would have shown. On the contrary, she insisted 
that angling was an affair of chance—which was consoling, 
even though I knew it was not altogether true! 





THE RIGHTS OF SPORTSMEN TO USE 
PUBLIC LAKES AND STREAMS 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


fishing, hunting, boating, or swimming, should have 

some idea of his rights, as such, upon public lakes 
and streams. Especially is this true in respect to fishing and 
fowl hunting, for here, perhaps a majority of sportsmen 
resort in some measure to public waters for the enjoyment 
of their sport. And it is a mighty easy matter for a sports- 
man to get into trouble, especially with adjoining land 
owners, unless he keeps within lawful bounds. 

In the first place, generally speaking, the public has a 
right to fish and hunt upon public lakes and streams, so 
long as the fish and game laws are obeyed. And, by public 
lakes and streams is meant here all lakes, streams, or other 
bodies of water that have been surveyed, and the title to 
the beds thereof reserved by the state. 

However, the public in its use of such water must give 
heed to the rights of adjoining landowners. For illustration, 
the public does not have the right to use the shore of public 
lake or stream, if the shore belongs to an adjacent land 
owner. And the fact that a stream or lake is navigable, or 
belongs to the state for other reason, will not justify a tres- 
pass by the public over the lands of another in reaching the 
public water. 

So too, in using public streams or lakes the public must 
not go beyond the boundary of such waters, which is usually 
set at the high water mark. This for the reason that the 
owner of adjoining land is usually given title to the land 
above this mark. This point was dealt with in an interesting 
case that arose under the following facts: 

Here a hunting club leased a tract of land in Wisconsin 
that abutted upon a certain small stream. The Wisconsin 
legislature had declared this stream navigable, and the de- 
fendants in this case sought to hunt upon the stream under 
the contention that the bed of the stream up to high water 
mark was owned by the state. The hunting club filed suit 
to enjoin this use, on the ground that its lease gave it the 
exclusive right to hunt on this ground. In upholding the 
right of the defendants to hunt upon the stream, the court 
said: 

“Hunting upon navigable rivers is lawful when it is con- 
fined strictly to such waters while they are in a navigable 
stage, and between the boundaries of ordinary high-water 
marks. When so confined it is immaterial what the character 
of the stream or water is. It may be deep or shallow, clear 
or covered with aquatic vegetation. 

“By ordinary high-water mark is meant the point on the 
bank or shore up to which the presence and action of the 
water is so continuous as to leave a distinct mark either by 
erosion, destruction of terrestial vegetation, or other easily 
recognized characteristic. . . . 

“And where the bank or shore of any particular place is 
of such character that it is impossible or difficult to ascertain 
where the point of ordinary high-water mark is, recourse 
may be had to other places on the bank or shore of the same 
stream or lake to determine whether a given stage of water 
is above or below ordinary high-water mark. . . .” 

So much for the general rule in measuring the territorial 
extent of the public’s hunting and fishing right in public 


| shin outdoor sportsman whose preference runs to 


streams and lakes. The point now is the right of the public 
to enforce its claims in cases of this kind by appeal to the 
courts. The attitude of the courts in situations of this kind 
may be illustrated by the following: 

A hunting and fishing club owned a large tract of land 
abutting a certain bay in Michigan, and sought to prevent 
the public from hunting and fishing therein on the ground 
that the bay was private property. Certain sportsmen who 
were not members of the club protested that they had the 
right to hunt and fish in the bay within certain high-water 
limitations. 

The club, however, held possession of the bay, and under- 
took to restrain others who were not members from going 
thereon. In this situation certain members of the public 
filed suit for an injunction to enjoin the club from inter- 
fering with them in their enjoyment of the water involved 
by hunting and fishing thereon. The club replied by con- 
tending that, even though the complaining persons had a 
legal right to use the bay, their remedy was by an action at 
law, and that the public had no right that could be enforced 
by injunction. 

However, when, upon the trial of the case, the evidence 
showed that the bay was navigable and the title to the bed 
was held by the state of Michigan, the court held that an 
injunction restraining the club from interfering with the 
public in hunting and fishing thereon, was a proper remedy. 
In announcing its views the court reasoned: 

“The authorities hold that certain injuries to fishing, 
which, if permitted, would be irreparable, or for which the 
law furnished no adequate remedy, may be restrained by 
injunction. To hunt and fish in and upon navigable waters 
is a public right of which any citizen may avail himself, 
subject to the game laws of the state. The right to hunt is 
as valuable to the individual as his right to fish, and the 
authorities which sustain and protect him in the exercise of 
the one may be invoked with equal force as to the other.” 

The foregoing cases constitute a valuable cross-section of 
the law on the subject under discussion. And while the 
holdings announced do not purport to amount to hard and 
fast rules that would apply in all cases, they do fairly reflect 
the great weight of judicial authority in reasoning upon 
situations of this kind. 

In other words, in the absence of limiting statutes, the 
general rule accords the public the right to hunt, fish, boat, 
or swim, upon all lakes, streams and other bodies of water 
where the title to the beds thereof is vested in the state. This 
being restricted, usually, to the high-water mark from which 
point the abutting land owner is accorded exclusive control. 
So too, the mere fact that a public body or stream of water 
is open to the public will not justify the latter in crossing 
privately owned land to gain access thereto. 

Needless to say, if the foregoing simple rules are kept in 
mind by both sportsmen and the owners of land abutting 
public waters, and obeyed in a friendly spirit, nine-tenths of 
the disputes over hunting and fishing rights on such waters 
would be avoided. Truly, the points brought out in the cases 
reviewed are well worth the having in mind by all classes 
of citizens, who are actuated by a spirit of fair play in the 
use of public lakes and streams for recreation and sport. 
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The author in action. Note the tiny jay on the 
limb in the center of tree, at which he is “shooting.” 


HROUGH THE LENS 






Short Lessons in Photography for the Outdoorsman 


photography, whether followed as a trade or a pas- 
time, is no exception. The portrait maker, by devis- 
ing the right pose, can make almost any man or woman look 
human; the landscape photographer, using his experience in 
perspective, lighting and composition, can convert a plain 


Fate trade has its tricks, and to this general rule 


countryside into a 
realm of romance; 
and the specialist in 
close-up studies can 
reveal to the uniniti- 
ated amazing beau- 
ty of line and pat- 
tern in such ordi- 
nary things as the 
heart of a flower or 
the wing of a moth. 
In each case, how- 
ever, the trick which 
wins success is 
something more 
than a correct choice 
of lenses, film emul- 
sions, or developing 
formulae; for 
though all such me- 
chanical aids play 
their parts in the 
final result the de- 
termining factor is 
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A naturalist and photographer of note, Mr. Bailey has wide knowledge of 
birds of this and other lands. In making 
his now most unusual collection of bird 
studies, he has ranged from Laysan Island, 
in the Hawaiian group to the far Northern 
islands of Alaska where he spent sixteen 
months among the Eskimos of the Arctic 
coast, gathering a wealth of invaluable photo- 
graphic material. Later, as Curator of Birds 
and Mammals in the Colorado Museum, his 
work took him far afield in the Americas. 
In 1926, with the Field Museum Expedition 
to Abyssinia, he went into the Sudan and 
Egypt, returning to Chicago to become the 
Director of the Chicago Academy of Sci- 
ences. Mr. Bailey says, after years of experi- 
ence in taking pictures of birds, that the 
determining factor for success in this 
work is the understanding eye, guided by a genuine interest 
and enthusiasm — whether the objective be the still or motion picture. 





Alfred M. Bailey 
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the understanding eye, guided by genuine enthusiasm for the 
particular type of photography in question. 

In no line is this more notably true than in taking pic- 
tures of bird life, whether with still or motion cameras. 
Neither great technical skill with the camera nor great or- 
nithological learning will alone produce good photographs 


of birds. The sine 
quo non is rather 
the desire to study 
their habits at close 
range, the knowl- 
edge of where and 
when to do it, and 
sufficient _ patience 
and experience to 
get the most out of 
a camera under con- 
ditions often too ex- 
asperating for print- 
ed words. You can 
tell a human sub- 
ject how to pose and 
to “look more cheer- 
ful.” You can take 
your tripod in front 
of a range of snow 
peaks and hunt 
about for an hour 
until you get the 
right foreground; 
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and neither the human subjects nor the moun- 
tains will suddenly walk out on you. Not so 
with birds. 

With the exception of feeding pictures, 
nearly all close-up work with birds must be 
done from a blind and during the nesting sea- 
son, which runs, roughly speaking, from the 
end of February for the earliest nesting spe- 
cies, to the end of August for late broods, in 
the north. Only during the period of incuba- 
tion and brooding, when the instinct of repro- 
duction has full sway, does the natural cau- 
tion and timidity of adult birds yield place to 
a boldness so mixed with fear that it is only 
fair to call it courage. The degree of this 
courage varies greatly, both with species and 
with individuals. The experience of the writ- 
ers seems to indicate, for example, that a cer- 
tain bird of prey, known as the Ferruginous 
rough-legged hawk, has a distinct aversion to 
being filmed in the privacy of its nest, for last 
year, in Colorado, three of these shy birds de- 
serted and never came back after the blind 
was set, leaving the camera man to wait in 
vain, — and incidentally, in a frigid breeze. 
That individuals also vary in courage is often observable. 
No amount of tent flapping will scare one parent from its 
nesi, while another may sit for hours, twenty feet away, 
sounding its alarm note with irritating regularity and per- 
sistence. 

We have been making motion picture films for the Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences’ film library the past few years 
and we have found that one of the greatest necessities in 
making motion films of birds is an enthusiastic friend who 
has a strong back, and a willingness to tote heavy photo- 
graphic outfits across woods, marshes, and over rugged hills. 
Before discussing equipment used, it might be well to make 
a short photographic trip into one of the northern marshes 
late in May, to see what can be found. The tules and cattails 
are growing rapidly, the water is warm so that we can slosh 
without the need of heavy rubber boots, and most important 
of all, it is the height of the nesting season for marsh birds. 
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ing season, says the author. 


beautiful picture of a King Rail, nesting. 
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Close-up work with birds must be done from a blind and during the nest- 
And he is borne out by this intimate and 








A study in expressions— interesting flash of a Goldfinch family 


when the mother bird is making a momentous decision. 


The querulous call of the rails, the “pumping” of the bit- 
terns, the gossiping notes of the coots, and the musical 
“conk-ker-ee” of the redwings come from all sides, and nests 
are numerous. 

After half an hour’s wading we have located many, but the 
prize is a beautiful one of the king rail. It is situated in a 
dense clump of growth, six inches over the water, scarcely 
high enough to allow for heavy rains flooding the marsh. 
The vegetation is tied aside, so we may have a clear view of 
the large speckled eggs, and a blind is set up about twelve 
feet away. The heavy tripod is stuck firmly in place and the 
camera is mounted, ready for action. 

This has involved considerable exercise, and the friend 
with the strong back has long since proved his value. We 
have a box to sit on, the blind is carefully pulled in place, 
and we can now rest in comfort and await the homecoming 
of our long-legged victim. The rail can be heard scolding 
from all sides as he circles through the 
heavy stands of cattails, and occasionally, 
as time slips by, we have a glimpse of his 
brown, waxlike feathers as he glides 
stealthily along. In fifteen minutes the 
bird may be satisfied that all is well, and 
we may see him standing just behind the 
nest; then, after eyeing the blind intently 
for minutes at a time, he may climb upon 
the nest, roll the eggs over with his beak, 
and settle upon them. 

We have said that he may do this in 
fifteen minutes. He may, and again, it 
may be four hours, or longer, before pic- 
tures have been secured. We have used 
the pronoun he because it has been found 
that when the parents are extremely shy, 
the male usually approaches first. 

Our rail proves amenable to reason. 
The whirring of the camera does not 
bother him, and after he is settled com- 
fortably upon the eggs, he starts drawing 
the grass back into place, so eventually, 
he is partially concealed from the cam- 
era's eye. After we have secured more 
film than can possibly be used, we go 
away, leaving the blind in place, that we 
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may return another day when the downy black chicks, with 
the ivory colored beaks, have made their appearance. 

As we are particularly interested in motion picture work, 
we shall speak of bird photography from that angle. We 
have found that enlargements can be made from our films 
which are suitable for reproduction, so we rarely bother 
with still cameras. Portability of equipment is important, 
for even with the use of a motor car it is often impossible 
to get close to nesting sites, particularly those of marsh birds 
and of species which breed in mountainous or rocky regions. 
For all-round convenience, perhaps the spring-wind cameras 
using 34 mm. film in 100-foot reels are the best; though 
once on the ground, a standard machine with a large ground- 
glass focusing plate is more satisfactory, as it eliminates 
measuring to insure accuracy in the use of telephoto lenses. 
Very good results can also be had with any of the better 16 
mm. cameras now on the market, if the pictures are not to 
be projected before large audiences. As for the blind, which 
must also be portable, a cloth tent, either flat on top or run- 
ning up to a point, will serve the purposes, provided it has 
within a framework easily set up, light, and sufficiently rigid 
to withstand a moderate wind. At the height of the tripod it 
should have a diameter of at least three and one half feet; 
and the material used should be opaque enough to conceal 
the operator completely under all conditions of light. Birds 
soon get used to the cloth, even when thrashing about in the 
breeze; but any sign of life within immediately stirs their 
suspicion. Two or three slits, large enough to accommodate 
the lens and finder of the camera, may be cut on one side 
at suitable heights, and to keep tab on the bird while it is 
inspecting the blind a few small peep-holes in the other 
sides are handy. 

Half the fascination of bird photography comes from the 
necessity of solving successfully the variety of problems that 
arise in placing the blind. As a rule, morning or evening 
light, with its attendant shadows, gives the most satisfactory 
results, and this must be kept in mind, not only in selecting 
the spot from which to photograph, but in clearing away 
any leaves, branches, or grass which might obscure the nest. 
For small birds, the blind might be set five or six feet away, 
at which distance, with a six-inch lens, the nest will nearly 
fill the screen. (Be careful in using the finder under such 
conditions, to allow for the distance, at close range, between 
the field of the finder and the field of the lens. Many a head- 
less bird has appeared on the negative through failure to re- 
member this simple point.) Due consideration should also 
be given to the proper height of the camera. A slight change 


in the angle often makes a surprising difference in the effec- 
tiveness of the action, especially in views of the parent birds 
feeding the young. Using too high a tripod tends to flatten 
the whole image. Sometimes, of course, the photographer 
has little choice. In getting pictures of the snowy egret, in 
the coastal region of Louisiana, the writers were marooned 
on a scow, where the main questions were to keep the craft 
securely anchored and to prevent the blind from functioning 
as a mainsail. The nests were in high bushes growing in 
shallow water near the edge of a swampy pond; and the 
height of the camera was determined by the deck level of 
the scow. Again in Colorado, the golden eagle, prairie fal- 
con, and various species of owls showed little consideration 
for us in the selection of their nesting sites. It was a case of 
climbing the nearest cliff or tree, finding a ledge or crotch 
big enough to stand on, measuring the distance with a tape 
line, and draping the blind, like a shroud, from some con- 
venient or inconvenient projection. Under such circum- 
stances it is well to hang the blind in place and go away 
for a few hours or perhaps a full day, before attempting to 
take pictures. By giving the bird time to get used to its new 
neighbor, one can avoid much tedious and uncomfortable 
waiting. 

The use of different lenses under special conditions of 
light, sometimes extremely brilliant, sometimes quite ob- 
scure, calls for considerable experience in the choice of stops 
and the speed of the reel. Where much footage is to be 
taken, the danger of spoiled film can be obviated by the de- 
velopment each evening of a few scraps torn from the ends 
of exposed reels before they are sealed up. When the light 
permits, the use of a semi-slow motion is often effective. A 
speed of thirty-two frames per second will bring into visi- 
bility some of the motions of birds which are too rapid to 
register well at the normal rate. 

For anyone who likes to be out of doors in out of the way 
places bird photography offers many attractions. As an on- 
looker, through the opening in his cloth screen, he will wit- 
ness many comedies and perhaps a few tragedies among 
creatures whose behavior is always a source of interesting 
speculation. He will find plenty of vigorous exercise tem- 
pered by intervals of motionless watching and waiting. Be- 
lieve it or not, he will find, if he really likes to take pictures 
and cares about birds, more real excitement when he presses 
the button than he ever found in pulling a trigger. He has 
an open season of twelve months instead of one or two, and 
he brings back a record which may have a scientific value 
and is certain to have an appeal for all who take an interest 
in what remains of our native wild life. 
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(Continued from page 441) 


ling in deep water, and often weigh as much as twenty 
pounds, though usually running from four to ten pounds 
each. Sometimes the fisherman has a busy time when he hooks 
a big fellow, as—with two to three hundred feet of line out, 
the trout takes a notion to start for the bottom—which is a 
long way down in Lake Superior. 

Scientists estimate the abandonment of the old mining 
operations on Isle Royale date back a thousand years, and 
owing to the extremely primitive methods used it is logical 
to assume that mining was in progress for several centuries 
prior to that. But whence the race of men came or where 
they went is a matter of conjecture as no proven traces of 
their habitations, pottery, weapons, utensils, or burial places 
have ever been found. The method of mining used was that 
of fire and water—heating the rocks and then suddenly cool- 
ing them by cold water. This caused disintegration and 


small particles of copper could then be secured with crude 
stone hammers. The miners of those days had no means of 
cutting mass copper and any large formations were neces- 
sarily discarded. The stone hammers were not native to the 
island, and were evidently brought from a long distance. 
Many are still to be found in the vicinity of the old mines. 

It is claimed by scientists that only on Isle Royale has 
native or pure copper ever been found in any considerable 
quantity, and of a quality peculiar to itself in that it con- 
tains tiny silver globules unlike any copper found elsewhere. 
Yet in many Egyptian tombs opened in recent years, also in 
the tombs of the Aztecs in Mexico and in the mounds gen- 
erally credited to that mysterious race known as the Mound 
Builders, scattered throughout the United States, have been 
found bracelets, bangles and various ornaments made of a 
copper identical with that of Isle (Continuing on page 479) 
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UGUST is my favorite month for camping. Ponds and 
A lagoons are then luxuriant with water plants. Be- 
neath the lily pads, now jagged with insect injuries, 
can be found a great variety of insect eggs. The discarded 
coverings of water pupa cling to the bullrushes. Of course 
the birds are noticeably quiet. The purple martins leave 
this month and tree swallows hold conclaves on telephone 
wires. The red-eyed Vireo seems to be the only bird to carry 
on its rambling song with unabated fervor, yet the month 
cannot be said to be a quiet one, 
for the cicadas, katydids, crick- 


Camping in the August Woods 
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cans. And we know where more could be secured readily 
in case the supply ran low. We did not make the 
boat we used, the balls, bats and nets used to play, or the 
tackle for fishing. And we came to camp by other means 
than the facility the Creator provided. Anyone who runs 
through the list of things he wants and needs at camp must 


realize his dependence on the products of civilization. At 
the close of camp I often ask for written comments about the 
way camp life was conducted. It is enlightening and encour- 


aging to get the frequent reac- 
tion: “the world was too much 
with us: we did not depend 








ets and other insects have picked 
up the chorus where the birds 
left off and fill both day and 
night with their calls. To enjoy 
an insect orchestra go camping 
this month and lie awake a por- 
tion of the night. Mosquitoes? 
Yes, but it is not likely they will 
play so important a lead this 
month. The leaves of many 
trees show signs of inactivity in 
the cells, and the colors they as- 
sume prophesy the coming Fall. 
Golden rods and asters decorate 
fields and roadsides and tell us 
with the eloquence of color that 
the best is yet to be—the harvest. 

Whenever we go camping we 
are playing a game in which civ- 
ilization has played a large part 
in making easy and pleasant for 
us. We did not make our shel- 
ter from the bark of trees or the 
skins of animals we caught, as 
the Indians did. Our shelter is 
a tent we bought. We did not 
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enough on nature for our fun 
and food.” Such replies cause 
one’s thoughts to revert to the 
races of men whose entire lives 
were spent in the woods and on 
the plains and hills where neces- 
sity was the mother of discov- 
ery. Our readers who possess 
a deep curiosity along this line 
would read with intensive inter- 
est Parker’s “The Indian How 
Book.” It will satisfy his curi- 
osity somewhat in the matter of 
how they provided themselves 
with food, clothing and shelter 
“from scratch” (in boy phrase- 
ology), but he may always won- 
der how, in the midst of the 
striving, the Indian attained so 
high a standard of artistry in 
form, color and design. To one 
who thinks at all, such a study 
is a stimulation to get away from 
many of the artificialities of our 
mode of living, at least to be- 








weave our clothing,— it was 
purchased. We strike matches 
to make our fire. We did not 
catch, grow or find our food. 


We brought it with us in tin 


When we camp today, we do not have to labor 

with raw materials, as the Indians did, for 

most of our necessities in the way of food come 
packaged or in tins. 
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come a producer in the place 
where the human race started— 
the garden. There the thrill of 
the self-accomplished task that 
will make the world richer by a 
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few bushels of potatoes develops a spirit of self-reliance 
that shouts defiantly, “I can, if needs be, feed myself.” 

How many trees do you know that were used by Indians 
for food or shelter? Here is a brief, selected, and rather 
limited list to which you may be able to add many others. 
Sometime later on other plants including shrubs and her- 
baceous plants will be added to this list. 

Sugar maple (Acer saccharum). Range—all Eastern 
North America. Habitat — In moist woods. Indian use — 
When the white man came to America he found Indians 
making sugar from the sap of 
this tree. The fact is, the Indians 


sissippi River, found the Indians using the fruit for food 
when made into loaves. 

Red mulberry (Morus rubra). Range—Southern Vermont 
to South Dakota and south to Texas and Florida. Habitat— 
Rich soil. Indian use-—Fruit very edible. This is probably 
the one tree that the Indian cultivated. 

Basswood (Tilia Americana). Range—Eastern north from 
New Brunswick to Manitoba and south to Texas and Florida. 
Habitat—Scattered in hardwood forests. Indian use—The 
inner bark was used for cordage and matting. It was used 

for binding poles in making 
wigwams. Dugouts and sap 





had developed every essential 
detail of the present process of 
producing maple syrup. 
Paper or canoe birch (Bet- 
ula papyrifera). Range—north- 
ern North America. Habitat— 
Scattered through the forests 
of other trees on rich wooded 
slopes, on borders of swamps 
and streams. Indian use—The 
tough bark, impervious to 
water, was (and is) used for 
canoes, baskets, water bags, 
cups, vessels to catch maple 
sap, and to cover wigwams. 
Shredded fine and bound in 
bundles it was used for torches. 
The inner bark was dried and 
powdered and used for food 
in famine time. The sap was 
used as a drink, and the wood 
furnished rims for snow shoes. 
The bark is fine tinder whether 
wet or dry. The wood burns 
while green and vields a solid 
bed of coals. The buds are the 
favorite winter and spring food 
for partridges. The queen of 
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troughs were made from the 
logs. The buds are favorite 
deer food, and were used by 
Indians in emergency. The 
nuts of the fruit are small and 
abundant but they are good 
eating. Young shoots make 
wonderful whistles. The phrase 
“clean as a whistle” finds its 
origin in this wood. 

White elm (Ulmus Ameri- 
cana). Range—Eastern North 
America as far south as Ala- 
bama and west to Texas and 
Manitoba. Habitat — Prefers 
moist soil. Indian use — The 
bark was used for canoes and 
covering for wigwams in the 
areas south of the range of the 
white birch. 

Slippery elm (Ulmus fulva). 
Range— From Minnesota to 
eastern Texas and all states 
east except Florida. Habitat— 
Deep fertile soil on hillsides 
and along streams. Indian 
use—Inner bark used for fibre 
for cordage and matting. The 
inner bark is a wholesome food 





the forests, it has been called 
“the most bountiful provider of 
all trees.” 

American chestnut (Castanea 
dentata). Range—Maine 
and southern Ontario to Michi- 
gan, Georgia and Arkansas. 
Habitat—Rich soil. Indian use—The nuts were ground and 
made into a delicious and nutritious pottage. We like them 
roasted. A blight that destroys the cambium threatens to ex- 
terminate this tree. There is no known remedy for the dis- 
ease, which was imported and was not existent during Indian 
days. It is known as the Chestnut Blight. 

Persimmon or date plums (Diospyros Virginiana). Range 
—From Connecticut to Iowa and south. Habitat—In field and 
woods on light well drained soil or in the rich river bottoms. 
Indian use—The fruit is very edible when well ripe in south- 
ern portion of its range. De Soto, the explorer of the Mis- 


The Indians went to the trees for bark and 
other materials used in making baskets and 
utensils of all kinds—they had to find their 


raw materials in the forest. 


with medicinal value though it 
is doubtful whether the Indians 
had discovered this. “Oohooski” 
is the name given the tree 
by the Iroquois, meaning “it 
slips.” 

If you want to play a wholesome joke on your chum get 
him to chew the raw meat of the Indian turnip. The root is 
frightfully acrid and he will soon discover the joke. The 
sting will linger long enough to impress the taste upon his 
memorv and maybe to test the strength of his friendship! 
The Indians dried and cooked the root for food. The berries 
as well as the root were stewed with venison. The botanical 
name for this plant is Arisaema triphyllum, while we know 
it as Jack-in-the-pulpit, the Iroquois called it Baby- 
in-the-cradle. It grows in moist woods from Nova Scotia to 
Minnesota and south to the Gulf. 


THE LAUREL TREE 
By MAY TERESSA HOLDER 


The origin of the association of laurel with glory, honor, 
and success is interesting. 

In Greece, leaves of the laurel tree, which was a great 
favorite of the ancient Greeks and Romans, were made into 
a wreath with which victors in the Pythian games were 
crowned—a symbol of high honor. Following this ancient 
custom, it was the practice of the people of the Middle Ages 


to crown their poets with beautiful flowering laurel—of 
which poets have long sung to us. 

A Greek tradition says that the nymph Daphne, being 
pursued by Apollo, prayed that she be turned into a tree. 
Her prayer was answered and she was transformed into a 
laurel tree. Since then the laurel has not only been sacred 
to the god, but has been associated with all that stands for 
triumph and victory. 





Forestry in Congress 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


HE Agricultural Appropriation Bill, seven days late in making 
[available funds for the new year, was signed by President Hoover 

on July 7 and hardened into law a cut of $4,846,962 in forestry 
activities of the department for the current fiscal year. The act gives 
the Forest Service a total of $12,383,304. This is in contrast to a total 
appropriation of $17,230,266 for the past year’s work. Forestry received 
a heavy cut in comparison with other activities as shown by the fact 
that Agriculture’s current appropriation of $175,408,814 is almost 
$11,000,000 less than last year’s appropriation. 

Heaviest of all the reductions for ferestry was $1,800,000 for pur- 
chasing additional forest land in the eastern half of the country. This 
leaves only $200,000 with which to maintain the staff of forest ap- 
praisers, mappers, title examiners and clerks which are necessary to 
carry out the work of the National Forest Reservation Commission. 
Their work during much of the coming year will clean up an accumula- 
tion of unfinished business, clear up titles and complete the acquisition 
of tracts that have been approved for purchase during the past year. 

Next most severe is a cut of $1,339,560 for improvement work on the 
National Forests. The reduction includes about $1,230,000 for protec- 
tion roads and trails, $50,000 for cooperative improvements in southern 
California, and over $20,000 for protection improvements such as tele- 
phone lines, cabins and lookout towers. There remains $1,019,640. 

For the first time since the passage of the Clarke-McNary Act in 
1924, the Federal appropriation for cooperation with the states and 
private timber land owners has been set backward rather than for- 
ward. This year’s appropriation of $1,611,580 is $163,420 less than 
the amount available for the past year. The reduction will be 
allotted among the co- 
operating states, with the 
heaviest losses falling 
upon California, Michi- 


FORESTRY APPROPRIATIONS 


carry out the program presented in January, 1931, to the Bureau of the 
Budget. All other items of forest research and extension carried on by 
other bureaus in the Department of Agriculture suffered comparable 
reductions. The Biological Survey was cut heavily and suffered most 
severe reductions in appropriations for land purchases for migratory 
bird refuges. On June 21, the Senate authorized an appropriation of 
$7,500 so that the Senate Committee on the Conservation of Wild Life 
Resources can complete its work. 

The Legislative Economy Act, H. R. 11267, approved on June 30, 
authorizes the President to propose plans for reorganizing the “con- 
servation” activities in Government, but Congress retains sixty days 
in which to approve or disapprove the plans. 

On June 9 the House Committee on Rules approved the creation 
of a special committee of seven members to investigate and determine 
ways of bringing about economy and efficiency in Government through 
consolidations, abolishments and reorganizations. The Committee or- 
dered immediate preferential status to H. Res. 282 introduced for 
this purpose by Representative Bulwinkle of North Carolina. 

The Potomac River and its tributaries in the District of Columbia 
is now a game and bird sanctuary, and all hunting of wild waterfowl 
within the District is prohibited. This is the result of the approval of 
Senator Tydings’ bill, S. 3792, which is similar to others introduced 
in the House by Representatives Palmisano and Linthicum. Increased 
numbers of wild fowl on the Potomac, opposite Washington, can be 
expected to provide an interesting sight for those who live in the city 
as well as for the thousands of visitors. 

In response to the President’s specific and urgent recommendations 
to Congress in his veto 
message of July 11 the 
relief bill was redrafted 
and sent to the White 








gan, Washington, Ore- 

gon, Minnesota, Florida, | 

New York and Georgia. | 
The cooperative pro- 


Amounts 
Authorized 
by Existing 


————— House for approval 
1933 shortly before Congress 
Decrease adjourned on July 16. 
Below It includes all the fea- 


Amounts Actually Ap- 
propriated by Congress 


gram whereby the Fed- 
eral Government helps in 
the distribution of forest 
planting stock has been 
reduced by $15,040. Sim- 
ilarly the planting pro- 
gram on the National 
Forests, which was au- 
thorized by the Knutson- 
Vandenberg Act a year 
ago suffers a set-back of 
$95,800. Now only $154,- 
200 is available for main- 
taining nurseries and 
planting trees on the Na- 
tional Forests. 

Every phase of forest 
research work under the 
McNary-McSweeney Act 
shared in the reduction 
of $96,830. The survey 
of the nation’s forest re- 
sources must curtail its 
program nearly $30,000. 
The loss of $27,720 for 
research in forest man- 
agement is shared by the 
eleven forest experiment 
stations, while a similar 
reduction of $27,660 was 
taken from the Forest 
Products Laboratory at 
Madison. The single in- 
crease was of $43,140 for 
controlling white pine 
blister rust in the western 
white pine forests of north- 
ern Idaho, neighboring 
Wyoming and Montana. 
Even this is less than 
the amount necessary to 
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1932 


1933 





NATIONAL FORESTS 

General administration -__ 

Fire prevention _........_____. 

Construction of improvements 

Control of insects and diseases 

Other items for administration 

Planting on National Forests 

Sanitary and fire-prevention facil- 
ities on public camp grounds 

Improvements on National Forests 

Acquisiti of additional forest 





land 
MISCELLANEOUS _ 
CLARKE-McNARY LAW 
Forest-fire cooperation 
Cooperative distribution 
planting stock s 
McNARY-McSWEENEY LAW 
Forest management at forest ex- 
periment stations : 
Range investigations ___ 
Forest Products Laboratory 
Uc ..l eee 
Forest economic studies 


Totals 


forest 


$400,000 


3,000,000 


2,500,000 
100,000 


1,000,000 
275,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 
250,000 





$370,640 
2,170,720 
742,575 
352,000 
4,289,491 
250,000 


67,000 
2,359,200 


2,000,000 
1,150,340 


1,775,000 
95,000 


562,000 
130,000 
641,300 
200,000 

75,000 


$352,580 
2,159,555 


393,335 
3,940,490 
154,200 


1,019,640 


200,000 
255,630 


1,611,580 


79,960 


534,280 
123,030 
613,640 
170,280 

70,240 





637,864 | 


67,000 | 


1932 


$18,060 
11,165 

104,711 
41,335+ 

349,001 
95,800 


~ 1,339,560 


1,800,000 
894,710 


163,420 
15,040 


27,720 
6,970 
27,660 
29,720 
4,760 








$17,230,266 


|$12,383,304 | 





$4,846,962 


Additional Appropriations for Forestry but Administered by Other 
Agricultural Bureaus 








| Authorization 


Appropriated 


Appropriated 
1933 





CLARKE-McNARY LAW 
Forest Extension 
McNARY-McSWEENEY LAW 
Forest diseases 
Forest insects 
Forest wild life 
Forest fire weather 5 
Erosion studies (cooperative) 
includes $30,000 for the For- 
est Service - 





$100,000 


250,000 
250,000 
150,000 

50,000 


$74,000 


125,000 
233,590 
24,900 
12,650 





330,000 


$69,850 


120,000 
209,790 
20,000 
4,650 





289,160 





1933 
Decrease 
Below 
1932 


$4,150 


5,000 
23,800 
4,900 
8,000 


40,840 


tures of the vetoed bill 
which can be interpreted 
to the advantage of for- 
estry and_ conservation. 
work. 

Chief among these is 
the $300,000,000 advance 
to the States for the re- 
lief of distress. It is an- 
ticipated that some of 
this money can be used! 
for improvement and pro- 
tection work on State for- 
ests and parks, and pos- 
sibly to help maintain 
subsistence camps in for- 
ests as has been done in 
California. 

Highways and _ protec- 
tion roads and trails on 
National Forests are 
given $10,000,000 and 
National Parks will re- 
ceive $3,000,000 for roads 
and trails under Section 
2 of the bill. 

Less definite is the pro- 
vision that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpo- 
ration may loan money 
“to private limited divi- 
dend corporations to aid 
in protection and devel- 
opment of forests and 
other renewable natural 
resources, which are reg- 
ulated by a State or po- 
litical sub-division of a 
State and are self-liqui-~ 
dating in character.” 


























Shenandoah Forest Renamed 
George Washington 


The Shenandoah National Forest in Virginia 
has been renamed the George Washington 
National Forest by executive order of Presi- 
dent Hoover on July 5. The forest lies approxi- 
mately one hundred miles southwest of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a region frequently traversed 
and partly surveyed by George Washington. 

The George Washington National Forest is 
the largest in Virginia. It stretches for nearly 
one hundred miles along the summit and 
slopes of the Shenandoah Mountains and for 
a shorter distance along the Massanutten 
Range. Its gross area is ‘802, 700 acres, more 
than half of which has already been acquired 
by the Government. The land now supports 
extensive stands of growing and mature tim- 
ber. It has great value for watershed protec- 
tion and recreational purposes. Numerous 
cities and towns draw their water supplies from 
its area and it constitutes an important part 
of the drainage area of the Shenandoah and 
Potomac Rivers. Lying close to Washington 
and other large cities, its camping and outing 
facilities are being developed. 

This is the second National Forest to be 
named for a President of the United States 
this year. The Colorado National Forest was 
recently renamed the Roosevelt. Washington, 
like Roosevelt, was greatly interested in the 
land, the forests, navigation, conservation, and 
development, and outdoor life. Other National 
Forests named for Presidents are the Lincoln 
in New Mexico and the Cleveland in California. 


Mississippi Forest Protection 
Tax Approved 


The new law authorizing county boards of 
supervisors to make special assessments for 
forest protection has been upheld by the At- 
torney General of the State of Mississippi. 
Under the law, a petition requesting protec- 
tion, signed by a majority of the free holders 
of the area, is sufficient to require the board 
of supervisors to assess an annual tax on tim- 
bered and uncultivable land, and to establish 
it as a forest protection area. 

This law replaces an act of 1924 relative to 
taxation, protection and regulation which was 
repealed by the last legislature at the request 
of the Mississippi Forestry Commission. 





Frederick Haynes Newell Dies 


In recording the passing of Frederick 
Haynes Newell, one of the founders of the 
United States Reclamation Service and the 
first Secretary of The American Forestry As- 
sociation, is set down the loss of a man whose 
influence for good in the field of public service 
was nation-wide. A distinguished engineer 
and author, Mr. Newell was always intensely 
interested in forest, land and water problems 
and early in life allied himself with the impor- 


Frederick Haynes Newell 
1862—1932 


tant governmental agencies concerned with 
these matters. 

Born in Bradford, Pennsylvania, in 1862, he 
was graduated as a mining engineer from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1885. 
In 1888 he became connected with the United 
States Geological Survey and in 1902 was made 
Chief of the Reclamation Service, which had 
been established through legislation drafted by 
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the late Senator Newlands, of Nebraska, and 
himself. His efforts were untiring in the pro- 
motion of river and harbor improvement. In 
1915 he resigned from the Government service 
to lecture for two years, after which he became 
head of the department of civil engineering of 
the University of Illinois, where he remained 
for five years, during which time he was also 
consulting engineer for the Reclamation 
Service. 

Returning to Washington in 1923, Mr. New- 
ell established a consulting practice. A Char- 
ter Member of the Cosmos Club, Mr. Newell 
was a member of the United States Land Com- 
mission, of the Inland Waterways Commission, 
and was affiliated with various power and con- 
struction boards. Always extremely active, he 
was the author of numerous works having to 
do with irrigation, irrigation engineering, wa- 
ter power and related “subjects. 

Mr. Newell is survived by his widow, 
daughters and a son. 


two 


ree in the er 
Platform 


Brief references to conservation found in the 
Democratic Platform for 1932, as adopted at 
the convention in Chicago on June 30, include 
the statement that the party advocates “the re- 
moval of government from all fields of private 
enterprise except where necessary to develop 
public works and natural resources in the com- 
mon interest.” 

Prior to this platform states, “We advocate 
advance planning of public works,” and also 
“expansion of the Federal program of neces- 
sary and useful construction affected with a 
public interest, such as adequate flood control 
and waterways.” 

One of the leading paragraphs supports the 
recently enacted legislation for Federal econ- 
omy by urging “an immediate and drastic re- 
duction of governmental expenditures by abol- 
ishing useless commissions and offices, con- 
solidating departments and bureaus, and elim- 
inating extravagence, to accomplish a saving 
of not less than twenty-five per cent in the 
cost of Federal Government.” All of which is 
preceded by the statement “that a party plat- 
form is a covenant with the people to be faith- 
fully kept by the party when intrusted with 
power.” 
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New York Employs 10,000 Men 
for Tree Planting 


The New York Conservation Department 
planted more than 22,000,000 trees on 27,000 
acres this spring, giving employment to more 
than 10,000 men, furnished by local unemploy- 
ment relief agencies. 

According to State Conservation Commis- 
sioner Henry Mergenthau, Jr., from January 1, 
to June 25, 1932, land acquisitions under the 
enlarged referestation program have exceeded 
the entire quota for 1932. Such purchases for 
reforestation purposes were made possible by 
the constitutional amendment approved by the 
people in November, 1931. 

Although the year’s quota is 50,000 acres, a 
total of 50,253.03 acres has been placed under 
contract. Purchases will be continued during 
the remainder of the year, as long as funds 
are available. 

Lands acquired this year are located in forty- 
five areas and have been purchased from 235 
different owners, with 17,063.61 acres within 
the Forest Preserve counties but outside the 
Forest Preserve proper. Including purchases 
made in previous years, the total acreage ac- 
quired and under contract for reforestation to 
date is 131,597.37 acres, located in 134 areas 
in twenty-six counties. 


Ward Sened Selected to Study 


German Forestry 


The Oberlaender Trust of the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, has announced a grant for the 
study of German forestry with particular refer- 
ence to its application to conditions in America, 
Ward Shepard, formerly of the United States 
Forest Service and now in Germany, has been 
selected to make the study and entered upon 
his work early in July. 

The study will be conducted from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, giving special attention to 
the relation of forests to the industrial and 
social welfare of local communities. Considera- 
tion will be given to those features of the Ger- 
man forestry system that are adaptable to 
American conditions. 

In explaining the purposes of its grant, the 
Oberlaender Trust states that Mr. Oberlaender, 
desiring to be of greater service to the Ameri- 
can people, established the trust fund to enable 
Americans to discover how the German people 
have dealt with problems now confronting the 
citizens of the United States. 


International Peace Park Dedicated 


The Waterton-Glacier International Peace 
Park in Montana and Canada, the first inter- 
national peace park, was dedicated June 18 as 
“a new step forward in international relations.” 

Approval of Representative Scott Leavitt's 
bill, H. R. 4752, on May 2, authorized Presi- 
dent Hoover to issue a proclamation in co- 
operation with a similar proclamation by the 
Canadian Government, creating the peace park. 

Joseph M. Dixon, First Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, representing the Government 
of the United States at the exercises, read the 
following message from President Hoover: 

“The dedication of the Waterton-Glacier In- 
ternational Peace Park is a further gesture of 
the good will that has so long blessed our rela- 
tions with our Canadian neighbors, and I am 
gratified by the hope and the faith that it will 
forever be an appropriate symbol of permanent 
peace and friendship.” 

For purposes of administration, the com- 
ponent parts of the peace park, the Waterton 
Lakes Park of Canada and the Glacier Na- 
tional Park in the United States, each will re- 
tain its nationality and individuality, but to- 
—_ they will form one great international 

rk. 


Recreational Map of Pennsylvania 


A new recreational map of Pennsylvania, is- 
sued by the Department of Forests and Waters, y sees Cae erase 
shows the location of one and one-half million growth while green, seeds 
acres of state forests. Primary highway sys- ant 0. Ueed extensively 
tems are shown in red and secondary highway State Highway muna Oo pty Frere 
systems in black. Aliso marked are the loca- Forest Service for cleaning roadsides, irrigation 
tions of one hundred and twenty forest fire ob- ditches, fire trails, and backfiring to control for- 
servation towers, nine state parks, nine state oe Or es cee ae aa 
forest parks, eleven state forest monuments, fire guns, 25 sizes in 7 styles. 
and fifty state forest public camps. County Aeroil Burner Company, Inc. 
lines are shown as well as the important moun- . West New York, New Jersey 
tain ranges, rivers, streams, lakes, and airports. 176 N. Wacker Drive, 
The reverse side of the map carries descrip- ; PI cry os a 
tions of the state parks, state forest parks, and y a sa ae Hegel 
monuments. The map may be obtained upon 
request from the Department of Forests and 
Waters, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 








Advisory Board Reorganized 


The reorganized advisory board for the ad- 
ministration of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
has been increased by the appointment of four 
members at large by Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde. The new members are Newell B. Cook. 
Salt Lake City, State Game Commissioner of 
Utah and president of the Western Association this magazine have been carefully 
of Fish and Game Commissioners; S. B. Locke, 
Chicago, Illinois, Conservation Director of the 
Izaak Walton League of America; Nathan the hope that you will do business 
Moran, San Francisco, sportsman, formerly 
chairman of the Game Refuge and Public 
Shooting Grounds Advisory Committee of 
California; and Sam G. Anderson, Hutchin- 
son, Minnesota, a farmer and sportsman. At tion when you patronize them and 
an organization meeting Judge Lee Miles, of ? hi : 
Little Rock, Arkansas, was elected chairman. in writing please mention AMERI- 

These new appointments raise the member- CAN FORESTS. 
ship of the board to nineteen. Secretary Hyde, 
in announcing them, said that “the Advisory 
Board, Migratory Bird Treaty Act, now has 
a broad geographic representation and also 
well represents the interests of sportsmen, con- 
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servationists, and agriculture.” ; GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FOR. 
The purpose of the board is to study and 

recommend policies on questions affecting the ESTS AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DE- 

migratory waterfowl, such as length of shoot- STROYED BY FIRE. PREVENT FIRES 

ing seasons, bag limits, zoning, and measures AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 

for conserving and increasing this resource. 

















FIRE TOWERS 


HIS 60-foot tower, erected in Elk 

County, Pennsylvania, is one of the 
many Aermotor fire towers which are 
found all over the forest regions of the 
United States. The Aermotor Company, 
years ago, designed and made the first 
galvanized steel towers for forest pro- 
tection purposes. Aermotor towers have 
been found to be so well suited to the 
purpose that they are used almost exclu- 
sively. They are strong, durable and safe 
to climb. The prices are surprisingly low. 
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FIRE FIGHTING 
AND 
DETECTION 
EQUIPMENT 













AEROIL BURNER 
COMPANY, Inc.— 
West New York, New JERSEY. 








Weed Burners and Fire Guns 
for brush and safety-strip burn- 
ing or backfiring to control for- 
est fires. 7 different types. 
Write for recently released Bul- 
letin No. 108. See Page 467. 











AERMOTOR COMPANY— 
2500 RoosEVELT Roap 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 








Manufacturers of Galvanized 
Steel Lookout Towers for forest 
fire protection use. Now used 
in nearly every forest region 
in the United States. See Page 
467. 












COUNCIL TOOL 
COMPANY— 


WananisH, N. C. 









Manufacturers of special tools 
for Timber Growers, Turpen- 
tine Operators and Farmers. 
Also manufacturers of all types 
of Fire Fighting Tools. Write 
for your needs. See Page 469. 






































FORESTRY AS RELIEF AID TO UNEMPLOYED 
TAKES LIMELIGHT 














Two events in the political field early in July 
served to call national attention to the pros 
and cons of a national project of forest work 
to help the unemployed. The first was Gover- 
nor Roosevelt’s citation in his Chicago address 
on July 2 of a reforestation and land use proj- 
ect as the type of public work which he favors 
and which he believes could give employment 
to a million men. “That,” he declared, “is the 
kind of public work that is self-sustaining and 
therefore capable of being financed by the is- 
suance of bonds which are made secure by the 
fact that the growth of tremendous crops will 
provide adequate security for the investment.” 

The second event was Secretary Hyde’s 
statement issued to the press on July 6, brand- 
ing Governor Roosevelt’s proposal as “utterly 
visionary and chimerical.” The Secretary of 
Agriculture not only minimized forest work 
but poked fun at Governor Roosevelt’s “eco- 
nomic foresight” by declaring that a million 
men could plant all the seedling trees avail- 
able in the country today in about three hours. 
The Secretary could see nothing in the emer- 
gency forest work idea except the planting of 
trees, which has its limitations because of lack 
of planting stock. 

Governor Roosevelt’s proposal, as made in 
his speech at Chicago accepting the Demo- 
cratic nomination, reads as follows: 

“And now one word about unemployment, 
and incidentally about agriculture. I have fa- 
vored the use of certain types of public works, 
as a further emergency means of stimulating 
employment and the issuance of bonds, to pay 
for such public works, but I have pointed out 
that no economic end is served if we merely 
build without building for a necessary pur- 
pose. Such works, of course, should in so far 
as possible be self-sustaining, if they are to be 
financed by the issuing of bonds. So as to 
spread the points of all kinds as widely as 
possible, we must take definite steps to shorten 
the working day and the working week. 

“Let us use common sense and _ business 
sense, and, just as one example, we know that 
a very hopeful and immediate means of relief, 
both for the unemployed and for agriculture, 
will come from a wide plan of the converting 
of many millions of acres of marginal and un- 
used land into timber land through reforesta- 
tion. There are tens of millions of acres east 
of the Mississippi River alone in abandoned 
farms, in cutover land, now growing up in 
worthless brush. Why, every European nation 
has a definite land policy and has had one for 
generations. We have not; having none, we 
face the future of soil erosion and timber fam- 
ine. It is clear that economic foresight and 
immediate employment march hand in hand in 
the call for the reforestation of these vast 
areas. 

“In so doing, employment can be given to 
a million men. That is the kind of public 
work that is  self-sustaining—and_ therefore 
capable of being financed by the issuance of 
bonds which are made secure by the fact that 
the growth of tremendous crops will provide 
adequate security for the investment.” 

Secretary Hyde’s statement issued from the 
Department of Agriculture was seized upon by 
the press of the country and widely printed. 
As released, his statement reads as follows: 

“Governor Roosevelt has given us the speci- 
fications of one item in his ‘new deal.’ He 
will employ ‘a million men’ to reforest ‘aban- 
doned farms and cutover lands’-—Immediate 
employment and economic foresight march 
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hand in hand’ in this program which, he says, 
will be ‘self-sustaining.’ “The growth of tre- 
mendous crops will provide adequate security’ 
for the issuance of bonds. 

“This grand project is worthy of the ‘eco- 
nomic foresight’ of the Governor. With only 
a reasonable degree of efficiency, one man can 
plant about one acre, or something near 1,000 
trees, per day. One million men, therefore, 
could plant about one billion trees in a day. 
But all the nurseries in America, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, do not possess one 
billion seedling forest trees. They probably do 
not possess two hundred million. But suppose 
there were three hundred million seedling trees 
available, a million men could plant them in 
about three hours! Thus ‘immediate employ- 
ment and economic foresight’ marching hand 
in hand a la Roosevelt would speedily meet 
an untimely end. 

“Of course, the Governor may object that 
this statement is not fair because forestry 
means more than mere tree planting. So it 
does. Forestry is a long time job, but the 
Governor would have us believe that by ‘eco- 
nomic foresight, he has privately discovered 
‘immediate employment’ for ‘a million men’ 
on a ‘self-sustaining’ basis. The utterly vision- 
ary and chimerical character of that discovery 
is well demonstrated by the illustration given. 

“The number of men permanently employed 
by the United States Forest Service is 2,800. 
There are 3,400 others who are employed on a 
six-months’ basis. These 6,200 men care for 
160,000,000 acres—or about one man to 25,000 
acres. On that basis, a million men could care 
for 25 billion acres—or twelve times the entire 
land area of the United States. 

“The forestry program of New York, of 
which Governor Roosevelt so enthusiastically 
exclaims ‘I have done it, and I am doing it 
today’ calls for reforestation of 1,000,000 acres 
over a period of fifteen years at a cost of 
$20,000,000. It employs 72 men on a perma- 
nent basis, and enough occasional employees to 
equal the hours of 207 more permanent em- 
ployees. Thus the Governor’s enthusiastic 
‘Eureka’ reduces itself, as a matter of perma- 
nent employment to 279 men! 

“Nobody knows how many acres there are 
of cutover, marginal and abandoned lands 
which lie east of the Mississippi River. Let 
us suppose there are 100,000,000 acres of such 
lands. They would have to be purchased, ti- 
tles cleared, and encumbrances paid, before a 
tree could be planted. From one to three years 
would have to elapse before seedling trees 
would be available. In acquiring titles to so 
vast an area, counties and large areas would be 
disorganized, taxation units destroyed, schools 
and roads closed. To do it on an emergency 
basis would throw more people out of their 
homes than the New York Governor could 
employ. The cost, on the basis of New York’s 
program, would be around two billions of dol- 
lars. The men employed would equal, on the 
basis of New York’s program, 27,900 perma- 
nent employees. The tremendous crop which 
the Governor anticipates would be from twen- 
ty-five to sixty years in maturing. In the mean- 
time the debt would have doubled or tripled. 
The oversupply of forest products would have 
depressed the market to ‘nothing flat.’ This 
is, in Governor Roosevelt’s opinion, ‘self-sus- 
taining.’ This is ‘adequate security’ for a 
bond issue with a vengeance. 

“T believe in forestry. It has a great eco- 
nomic, social, and recreational value. The 
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United States Department of Agriculture has 
been a leader in forestry for over thirty years. 
I believe in a national policy of land use. It 
holds promise of great agricultural and con- 
servational benefits. This Department has 
studied and advocated such a policy for fifteen 
years. But they are not emergency programs 
which can be inflated by balloon methods. And 
I do not subscribe to any visionary scheme 
which by its sheer excesses makes both pro- 
grams appear ridiculous.” 

Sectetary Hyde’s conception and apprecia- 
tion of the possibility of providing work for 
the unemployed in the forest and land recon- 
struction field was subject to criticism on the 
part of foresters, particularly on the grounds 
that his statement gave the impression to the 
uninformed public that forest work offers only 
the labor of tree planting. The American 
Forestry Association, through its Secretary, 
Ovid Butler, replied to Mr. Hyde, pointing out 
that a very large opportunity is open in the 
forest field for constructive public work. Mr. 
Butler said: 

“I have read in the morning papers your 
statement discounting the possibilities of pro- 
viding work for the unemployed through a na- 
tional project of reforestation. It is true that 
if reforestation is viewed in the narrow sense 
of merely planting trees, such a project has its 
limitations due to insufficiency of nursery 
stock. The question before the American peo- 
ple, however, is to provide constructive work to 
relieve distress among hungry men, women, 
and children. To give the impression that for- 
estry offers only the possibility of tree planting 
is in the judgment of The American Forestry 
Association to dismiss the subject without fair 
consideration of the very large and diverse 
possibilities which the field offers. 

“Your Department is custodian of some 150,- 
000,000 acres of forest land. In addition, it 
cooperates with virtually every state in the 
Union in protecting private and state forest 
resources from fire. It engages in extensive 
protection of trees and forests against destruc- 
tion from tree destroying insects and diseases. 
It carries on forest research in every section 
of the country and it is concerned with the 
maintenance of tree and plant cover on idle 
land as beneficial influences in controlling 
floods and stopping soil erosion, which you 
yourself have stated is impoverishing millions 
of acres of our land. 

“The records of Congressional hearings of- 
fer abundant evidence that your Department 
yearly stresses to Congress the need of expand- 
ing these and other forestry activities in order 
adequately to protect basic natural resources 
of the nation. You are no doubt aware of the 
fact that the country is facing an emergency 
in the protection of its forest resources from 
fire, due to the inability of many states and 
private owners to provide protective funds and 
to the recent action of the Government in re- 
ducing cooperative funds to be made available 
this year. If the process of depletion in the 
hation’s system of resource protection is per- 
mitted to continue, it will expose to wholesale 
loss not only our forest assets, but the comple- 
mentary values inherent in stable forest land 
administration such as forests, wild life, soil 
fertility, scenic beauty, water supply, and the 
beneficial influences of forests upon floods and 
erosion. 

“There appears to be no question that if a 
national forestry project viewed in the broad 
light of needed work to be done in protecting 
the country’s forest and complementary re- 
sources from fire, insects, and diseases, in pro- 
tecting agricultural lands, communities, and 
cities against erosion, and establishing tree and 
plant covers for watershed protection, in build- 
ing protection roads and trails, lookout towers, 
telephone lines, fire lines, etc., on National and 
State Forests, National Parks and game pre- 


serves, work for a very large number of men 
could be provided. Furthermore, it is work 
that must be done sooner or later if our natu- 
ral resources are to be adequately perpetuated 
and the real sources of our national wealth 
maintained intact. The present situation, in 
the judgment of The American Forestry As- 
sociation, offers an opportunity to accomplish 
this constructive end and, in so doing, to con- 
tribute very materially to relieving unemploy- 
ment. 

“Your attention is called to the fact that lo- 
cal communities and some of the states have 
already recognized and seized the opportuni- 
ties offered by the field of forestry. During the 
past winter, for example, the State of Califor- 
nia took men from the bread lines and put 
them to work in the forest and watershed areas 
of the state on fire protection improvements 
such as snag felling, roadside clearing, fire- 
break construction, insect control, etc. 
twenty-five camps were established with an 
average of 200 men in each camp and I am 
advised that the undertaking has been highly 
successful. I cite it merely as an apt illus- 
tration of what may be done by effective co- 
operation between federal, state, and local 
governments in giving distressed people an op- 
portunity to do needed and constructive work. 
Multiply these camps in California and in 
every forest state in the union and relief pos- 
sibilities loom large. 

“I believe that what the American people, 
particularly those unemployed and suffering, 
desire and what they are entitled to, is a thor- 
ough exploration into possibilities of public 
welfare work available in the whole field of 
forestry and the opportunity to perform that 
work. They do not want it approached in a 
negative way. Your Department represents the 
public in this field and the country, therefore, 
looks to you to give it the full facts regarding 
the possibility of unemployment relief offered 
by a broad and constructive project of forest 
work.” 
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“Grey Owl,” the famous Indian staff 
writer of “Forest and Outdoors.” His col- 
leagues on the magazine include Jack 
Miner, Hamilton Laing, Ozark Ripley and 
other noted authorities. 


CANADA 


brimful of the finest fishing and 
hunting, the most remarkable 
ventures in game sanctuaries, the 
most interesting happenings in 
active conservation. And the 
whole colorful story is recounted 
month by month in [Illustrated 


‘Forest and Outdoors’’ 


An altogether unique magazine 
written from the heart of Canada. 


The next 8 issues for a 


dollar bill 


Just send your name and address. 


We'll look after the rest. 


CANADIAN FOREST 
AND OUTDOORS 


306 METCALFE STREET 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


Dr. Henry B. Ward, Chairman of the 
Conservation Committee of the Isaak 
Walton League says: “This is certainly 
ene of the finest outdoor magazines pub- 
lished on this continent.” 
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Fiorwwa Witp Lire, by Dr. Charles T. Simp- 
son, Published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York. 195 pages — Illustrated. Price 
$2.50. 

Dr. Charles T. Simpson is conceded to be 
one of Florida’s best known and best informed 
naturalists, having resided in the State for a 
half century, during which time he has gained 
a more intimate knowledge of its tropical and 
semi-tropical life than almost any other living 
man. 

He has devoted many years to close study 
of the Everglades, its fauna and flora, and is 
considered an authority on this little-known, 
inaccessiible and highly interesting region. 

This book is a real guide book for nature 
lovers, and clearly and accurately describes the 
varied forms of vegetable and wild life abound- 
ing in Florida. 

In the last chapter of this book, Dr. Simpson 
describes the conditions existing in the State 
fifty years ago and the factors that have led 
up to the present very deplorable conditions. 
Graphically, he pictures the steps that have 
been taken in the devastation of the natural 
beauty of the State and puts his finger very 
definitely on the causes. He devotes some time 
to the draining of the Everglades and the dis- 
astrous result that followed; the land develop- 
ment boom that hit the State several years ago 
and the devastating effect it had on the State’s 
natural scenery; the wasteful lumbering opera- 
tions and destructive woods and forest fires 
that have followed in their wake, and closes 
his description with the following: 

“Will the chemists, the electricions, the en- 
gineers supply our wants? Can they bring 
back the bounteous wild and animal life that 
we have wantonly destroyed? All the skill, all 
the science in the world cannot revive a dead 
animal. They cannot restore a single specie of 
plant that has been exterminated *** they are 
the victims of greed, of folly, of unbelievable 
brutishness and cruelty, of that strange desire 
in the heart of man to overrun, to trample out, 
to mercilessly destroy.”-—-W. C. M. 





Four Hunprep Miiiion Acres, by Charles E. 
Winter. Published by the Overland Publish- 
ing Company, Casper, Wyoming. 349 pages 
—TIllustrated. Price $2.50. 


History, court decisions, statistics and oratory 
are drawn upon by Judge Winter, former 
Wyoming Congressman, to prove that the Pub- 
lic Domain, and eventually much of the land 
now held by the Federal Government in reser- 
vations of various kinds should be turned over 
to the states. The four hundred million acres 
which serves to title the book includes in addi- 
tion to the 180,000,000 acres of unreserved, un- 
appropriated public domain studied by Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on the Conservation 
and Administration of the Public Domain, the 
land in National Forests, National Parks, In- 
dian Reservations, oil and mineral reservations, 
and wild life refuges. The acreage actually ex- 
ceeds this figure, but probably the author 
would be content if that amount could be 
turned over to the States for them to admin- 
ister with a minimum of federal restraint. 

Regardless of whether one may agree with 
his conclusions, any one interested in the Pub- 
lic Domain will find himself indebted to Judge 
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Winter for the assemblage of statistics regard. 
ing the original distribution and ultimate dis- 
position of the Public Domain, for the various 
sources of income to the Federal Government 
and to the several states for use and sale of the 
lands, for voluminous quotations from speeches 
of our presidents and public officers, for refer. 
ence to Supreme Court decisions, and for a 
dramatic description of the acquisition and set- 
tlement of the West. 

Were there not differences of opinion re 
garding the most satisfactory disposition of 
our public lands there would have been no 
need for the appointment of a special commit- 
tee to spend $50,000 to study the problem and 
make recommendations for its conservation and 
administration. The author is frankly not in 
sympathy with the idea that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is primarily responsible for the pres- 
ervation of our natural resources, and the res- 
toration of those capable of being restored. 
He sees the individual state as the center of 
interest, and would place the major respon- 
sibility upon each of them. Few members of 
The American Forestry Association may agree 
with him, but they will do well to read his 
book.—G. H. C. 

Horizon Frames, by Tom Sweeney, illustrated 
by Bjorn Egeli. Published by Poetry Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia. Price, $2.00. 


This poet walks “close to Nature and to Na- 
ture’s heart” and he brings to his work a deep 
and human sympathy and understanding. To 
the lover of nature, verse is the nearest expres- 
sion of the heart’s desire and the smooth beauty 
of Tom Sweeney's lines is completely satisfy- 
ing. Whether he sings of the “ever-beating 
sea,” the distant hills, the quiet sanctuary of 
the woods, human love, or some other mystic 
phase of the heart, his thought quiets and his 
song lifts and charms.—L. M. C. 

INsEcTs AND DIsEASES OF ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND Suruss, by E. P. Felt and W. H. Ran- 
kin. Published by the MacMillan Company, 
New York. 507 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$5.00. 


Unique among current literature on trees is 
this book by two eminent authorities, which 
combines between a single set of covers discus- 
sion of insects as well as fungus diseases of 
ornamental trees and shrubs. After helping to 
diagnose the trouble, suggestions are made for 
the control of the difficulty, as well as for ac- 
tual repair of the damage. Suggestions are 
made for the treatment of wounds and cavities, 
while a chapter is devoted to the preparation 
and application of poisons for controlling in- 
sects and fungus diseases. Another chapter 
deals with physical injuries such as those 
caused by gas, smoke, electricity, etc. Fre- 
quent reference is made to the need of keeping 
trees vigorous, but unfortunately there is no 
chapter which deals specifically with tree feed- 
ing or other ways of building up weak in- 
dividuals. 

Frequent illustrations, classification of the 
injuries according to the kind of trees attacked, 
a complete index, coupled with a clear style 
largely unencumbered by technical terminology 
promise to make the book helpful to the aver- 
age home owner.—G. H. C. 
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Field Book of Destructive Forest Insects, by 
State Entomologist H. B. Peirson. Published 
by the Maine Forest Service, Augusta, Maine. 
A pocket sized booklet describing more than 
twenty comimon forest insects with suggestions 
for their control. 

Michigan Forester. lilustrated annual of the 
Forestry Club, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. A collection of short articles 
by Michigan foresters and a directory of grad- 
uates of the School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tien, 


The Idaho Forester. Illustrated annual of 
the School of Forestry, Moscow, Idaho. Reflec- 
tions of forestry in Idaho and a directory of 
Idaho Forest School graduates. 


Announcement of the Division of Forestry 
University of California Press, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Description of courses in Forestry at 
the University of California. 

Economic Utilization of Marginal Lands in 
Nicholas and Webster Counties, West Vir- 
ginia, by Millard Peck, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; Bernard Frank, United States 
Forest Service; and Paul A. Eke, College of 
Agriculture, West Virginia University. Pub- 
lished by the United States Deartment of Ag- 
riculture in cooperation with the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of West Virginia.—An eco- 
nomic study of the resources of two mountain 
counties. 

Treatment of Babul (Acacia Arabica) in 
Berar, by S. A. Vahid, Indian Forest Records, 
Government of India, Calcutta—Description of 
silviculture as applied to the Babul Forests in 
the hilly country of central India. 

The Annual Cruise. The Forest Club—-An- 
nual of the Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon.—An attractive presentation of the 
work, fun and ambitions of the forestry stu- 
dents at Oregon State College. 

Proceedings of the National Conference on 
Land Utilization—For sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C.—Con- 
tains copies of all papers submitted to the Na- 
tional Conference on Land Utilization held in 
Chicago, November 19-21, 1931, at the call of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. Also includes the 
recommendations. 

Ontario Game and Fisheries Laws for 1932. 
Issued by order of the Minister of Mines, 
Toronto, Canada. Contains all laws pertaining 
to hunting and fishing in Ontario. 


Light Intensity in Relation to Plant Growth 
in a Virgin Norway Pine Forest. By Hardy L. 
Shirley. Reprinted from Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Discusses light intensity on 
the basis of studies made on the Chippewa 
National Forest, in north-central Minnesota. 

Bartonia. Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Botanical Club, Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Logan Square, Philadelphia. Contains records 
of botanical observations throughout the east- 
ern half of the United States, with a picture 
of a stump of bald cypress discovered forty 
feet below the surface of the Delaware River 
in Philadelphia, probably a remnant of the 

leistocene Age. 


Michigan Tax Upheld on 
State-Owned Lands 


Constitutionality of the State law providing 
for a local tax of ten cents an acre on all lands 
under the control of the State Conservation 
Department, except homestead lands, has been 
upheld in a suit against George Hogarth, State 
Conservation Director, and O. B. Fuller, Audi- 
tor General, in which the plaintiffs sought to 
restrain the State from paying the tax. The 
suit was instituted by Lloyd Perry, president 
of the Grand Rapids Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League. 

The levy is paid to the counties out of the 
Conservation Department’s game _ protection 
fund under a statute passed by the 1931 legis- 
lature. The amount now due the counties is 
$84,000, according to Director Hogarth. The 
plaintiff's brief contended that the State could 
not tax itself. The case is to be appealed to 
the State Supreme Court, according to the at- 
torney for the plaintiff. 

Warns Against Misdirected 
Return to Land 


Relatively few good farms remain for rent, 
according to a recent report of the National 
Land-Use Planning Committee and the Na- 
tional Advisory and Legislative Committee on 
Land Use which met at the Department of Ag- 
riculture in Washington during the second 
week of June. The possibility of creating new 
farms on undeveloped land is not so bright as 
many people have been led to believe, and the 
establishment of colonies on undeveloped land 
has not been generally successful in the past. 
These all involve large outlays of capital and 
uncommonly skillful management. 

Recognizing unemployment as an accute 
emergency problem, the land-use committees 
sought remedies that would help the unem- 
ployed without at the same time seriously ag- 
gravating the problems of agriculture. To this 
end, it urged cooperation between the state 
committees and the Federal Government as 
would be authorized in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 169, introduced by Senator McNary. 

The committee report warns that the back- 
to-the-land movement be discouraged from any 
tendency to increase the existing maladjust- 
ments in the use of land. It points to the dan- 
ger of increasing the commercial production 
of easily grown crops. 


Sportsmen Cooperate With Game 


Breeders 

At the recent meeting of the Izaak Walton 
League of America action was taken to effect 
cooperation between the sportsmen of the or- 
ganization and the game breeders of the coun- 
try to secure the passage of legislation which 
will permit game breeders to legitimately raise 
and distribute birds for the restoration of de- 
pleted areas. In pursuance of this plan the 
Izaak Walton League Convention passed the 
following resolution: 

“WHEREAS, in many states of this Union 
those engaged in the occupation of producing 
game are hedged in and harrassed by antiquat- 
ed laws enacted before the artificial rearing of 
game became an important industry; and 

WHEREAS, the men engaged in this laud- 
able undertaking are ineffective, because of 
lack of numbers, in having any effect on ap- 
propriate legislation; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That the 
Izaak Walton League of America cooperate 
with the game breeders in the various states in 
obtaining the passage of such legislation as 
will enable the breeders to legitimately raise 
birds and distribute such birds in furtherance 
of the expressed sentiment of the Izaak Walton 
League of America in aiding the restoration of 
birds in depleted areas.” 
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OF OD Oy 9 Dy De bt on 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N 
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FALL PLANTING 


Choice mixed, blooming size 
Darwin Tulips, $1 per 100. Sepa- 
rate colors, 50 for $1 or 100 for 
$1.50. 

Giant yellow Trumpet Narcissus, 
40 for $1; 100 for $1.75. 

10 monthly blooming Tea Roses, 
3-year-old, all the best varieties. 

Peony Clumps, all different, $1. 

20 German Iris, $1. Postpaid. 


WRENS NEST 
PEMBERTON, N. J. 














IMPOSSIBLE! 


But I'll do it. My garden contains many of the 
world’s best irises, but none attracts more attention 
than James Hudelson. Vigorous, tall (46” to 
56”), well branched stems, large flowers of heaviest 
substance and finest finish; S. silky ageratum vio- 
let; F. blackish red purple of deepest velvet. Free 
flowering over long period. Fragrant. Priced this 
year up to $10.00 each. 

A large planting must be removed at once and 
no place to put them. I will deliver in U. S. 
four rhizonies for $2.00! Money back if sold out. 


H. M. Hudelson, R. D. 1, Newburgh, N. Y. 


TO 
MEMBERS 
ONLY 


y SpeciaL ARRANGEMENT WITH THE 
PuBLIsHERS, we can offer our mem- 
bers Lives of GAME ANIMALS by 

Ernest Thompson Seton, eight volumes 
handsomely bound, which sell regularly 
for $40.00, for $20.00, postpaid. 

These eight volumes of Lives oF 
Game ANIMALS contain 3,100 pages. 
Each book measures 7% by 10 inches, 
is bound in green buckram with gold 
stamping on back strap and front cover, 
printed in large clear type, contains 50 
maps and 1,500 illustrations. 

Ernest Thompson Seton has covered in 
these volumes the entire story of wild 
animal life on the North American con- 
tinent. These have been written after 
nearly a life time of intensive research 
and study. These books are recommend- 
ed by the American Library Association 
and many naturalists and authorities on 
the subject. 

Send your order in early as there are 
only a limited number of these sets avail- 
able. Remember the price. Regular price 
$40.00. Special price to members of this 
Association $20.00. 














Address: 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1727 K Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 




















HOUSE COMMITTEE ENDORSES COLTON GRAZING BILL 








Defeat of the Nye-Evans bill to grant 180,- 
000,000 acres of public domain to eleven west- 
ern states was signalized on June 27, when the 
House Committee on Public Lands reported 
for passage House Bill 11816, introduced by 
Representative Don P. Colton on May 3rd. The 
action of the House Committee is interpreted 
as representing the committee’s view of the 
legislative principles which should govern set- 
tlement of the long standing public domain 
legislation. The Colton bill is based on the 
principle that the public lands should be re- 
tained by the Federal Government and pro- 
tected from misuse and dissipation as promptly 
as possible. The Nye-Evans bill, on the other 
hand, was based on the principle of the Fed- 
eral Government passing its obligations of 
stewardship to the several western states pro- 
vided the states would accept the run-down 
lands. 

Although reccommended by President Hoo- 
ver’s Public Domain Commission and support- 
ed by the administration, the Nye-Evans bill 
from the date of its introduction met with a 
heavy fire of opposition from conservation- 
minded organizations and individuals through- 
out the country. It was objected to primarily 
on the grounds of its wide powers of dispos- 
ing of public property, its lack of guaranteeing 
protection and conservation of the resources 
given away, and the authority placed in the 
hands of local state boards to dismember the 
National Forests. After running the gauntlet 
of these attacks for several months it became 
clear that passage of the bill in this session 
of Congress, at least, was blocked. Through- 
out the hearings, however, members of the 
House Public Lands Committee stressed the 
need of the Federal Government redeeming its 
obligations as the owner of the land by provid- 
ing a system of administration that would pro- 
tect it against present over-grazing and ero- 
sion. As a result of a series of conferences 
with this purpose in mind, between Represen- 
tative Colton—former chairman of the com- 
mittee—-the Forest Service, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Colton bill was 
drawn and agreed to by the two Departments 
and the administration. It was introduced in 
the House by Mr. Colton on May 3rd. 

Briefly, the Colton bill provides for the crea- 
tion of grazing ranges on the public domain 
with the Secretary of the Interior responsible 
for the making of rules and regulations of use 
and their enforcement. Administration of the 
grazing use of the lands would be patterned 
after the system which has been in effect on 
the National Forests for the past twenty-five 
years and has demonstrated its success in pro- 
tecting and improving the forests, forage, and 
other natural resources. The bill authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue permits 
and charge grazing fees for livestock grazed 
on the public domain ranges. Permits shall 
not be for periods in excess of ten years. The 


Secretary can grant free grazing for settlers 
and residents for domestic purposes. 

Homestead laws making possible the entry 
of suitable areas up to 160 acres for agricul- 
tural purposes would continue, but stockmen 
would be protected against the usurpation 
through these laws of their established water- 
ing places. Land exchanges which will be mu- 
tually beneficial to all concerned are provided 
as between the Federal Government and the 
States, railroads and private owners. Local 
associations of stockmen and their supervisory 
boards are to be recognized for cooperation 
and advice. 

All moneys from grazing fees, etc., are to be 
deposited in the Federal Treasury with in- 
structions that fifteen per cent shall be used 
for the improvement of the range, and thirty- 
five per cent shall be paid to the states and 
used for public schools and public roads of 
the county or counties in which the grazing 
district is located. In the case of grazing dis- 
tricts located on Indian lands which have been 
ceded to the United States, but which have not 
been disposed of under the public land laws, 
all of the gross receipts, with the exception of 
fifteen per cent for range improvements, shall 
be deposited to the credit of the Indians. 

Administration of grazing areas so mingled 
with forest areas as to make their regulation 
by the same agency advisable may be conduct- 
ed under a cooperative agreement between 
the two Bureaus. Such cooperation by the 
Forest Service has been assured in a letter to 
the Chairman of the Public Lands Committee 
from Chief Forester R. Y. Stuart, and pub- 
lished in the public hearing on H. R. 11816 
for May 3 to June 2, 1932. 

Although the House Committee has recom- 
mended the Colton bill there was little chance 
for it to receive consideration by the House be- 
fore adjournment. The bill, however, will 
have a favorable position for early considera- 
tion when Congress reconvenes in December 
next. There is no assurance, it is pointed out, 
that the Nye-Evans bill may not also be re- 
vived by its partisans when Congress meets 
next winter, but the widespread sentiment 
against it is believed to make possibility of its 
eventual passage extremely remote. In com- 
menting on the Colton bill, Ovid Butler, Sec- 
retary of The American Forestry Association, 
said: 

“The Colton bill is a constructive measure. 
It incorporates many of the principles for 
which The American Forestry Association has 
stood and fought. Among these is provision 
for placing the public domain under immedi- 
ate administration and thereby stopping over- 
grazing. If, out of the controversy over the 
Public Domain which has taken place the past 
winter, the Colton bill emerges as law, a con- 
structive service will have been rendered the 
nation.” 








TIDAL WAVE LOCK NOW PROTECTS WILD LIFE 
OF CURRITUCK SOUND 








Sportsmen of the country and especially hunt- 
ers of migratory birds viewed with satisfaction 
the recent completion of the tidal wave lock of 
the Albemarle and Chesapeake canal at Great 
Bridge which was formally opened with ap- 


propriate ceremony Thursday, June 16. The 
completion of the lock culminated a twelve- 
year agitation on the part of sportsmen from all 
sections of the country for its installation with 
legislators of Virginia and North Carolina and 
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members of Congress taking an active part. 
The 600-foot structure—one of the largest of 
its kind in the country, represents a million 
dollar investment, but the actual cost, under 
governme sntal supervision, amounted to approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

The agitation for the lock dates back to 1920 
when hunters of migratory birds and fishermen 
in the Currituck Sound region of North Caro- 
lina and the Back and North Bay area of Vir- 
ginia started to complain of existing conditions 
and requested a thorough investigation into the 
decrease of migratory birds visiting the section 
and the scarcity of fish life, both of which, 
previously had been in abundance. The cause 
was traced to the deadening effect of salt water 
entering the region following the removal of 
the lock of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal which was purchased by the government 
in compliance with government orders in 1912. 

Prior to the influx of salt water the region 
locally and nationally was famous as a resting 
and feeding ground for migratory birds and an 
ideal haven for black bass. Multitudes of all 
migratory birds came early and, feeding on 
luxuriant and succulent grasses, remained late. 
The region was also the most extensive and 
famous fishing ground for black bass on the 
continent. 

The Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal was 
built prior to the Civil War to connect the 
waters of Chesapeake Bay at Norfolk with the 
waters of Upper Currituck Sound. Chesapeake 
Bay is influenced by the tides while Currituck 
Sound, a connecting waterway, is tideless, and 
for the purpose of equalizing these differences 
in water levels in the interest of navigation, a 
tidal guard lock was built at Great Bridge. 
The canal was on the line of development of an 
intracoastal waterway and about 1912 the gov- 
ernment acquired the canal with provisions for 
the installation of an enlarged tidal guard lock 
if it was deemed necessary. Later government 
engineers reported that the lock was not nec- 
essary in the interest of navigation. In the 
improvement and enlargement of the canal the 
new lock, which was authorized, was not in- 
stalled in the belief that the difference in water 
levels would be so distributed through the 
length of the canal that the currents would 
not seriously interfere with navigation. Ap- 
parently, the effects of the unchecked flow of 
the salt water into the adjacent fresh waters 
was not given consideration. Years of agita- 
tion followed and at various hearings testi- 
mony was brought forward to prove that the 
waters of Currituck Sound and Back and 
North Bay were being polluted. 

The ceremony attending the opening of the 
lock was arranged by three organizations of 
sportsmen who have been active in the move- 
ment for the restoration of the lock for many 
years. They included the Back Bay Game 
Preservation Association, the Norfolk Chapter 
of the Izaak Walton League and the Cavalier 


Gun Club. Many visiting dignitaries were 
_present including Frank M. Mondell, former 


Republican floor leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who was an ardent supporter of the 
bill to install the lock; Paul G. Redington, 
chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, De- 


partment of Agriculture; Dr. M. D’Arcy 
Magee, vice president of the Izaak Walton 
League of America; Homer Mains, of Wash- 


ington, representing the Izaak Walton League 
of that city and an ardent sportsman. Those 
assisting in the arrangements included Francis 
E. Turin, director of the Advertising Board, 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce; 
A. B. Schwarzkopf, president of the same or- 
ganization; W. S. Harney, manager of the 
chamber; Major G. R. Young. United States 
District Engineer, who supervised the installa- 
tion of the lock, and Fairfield H. Hodges, 


chairman of the Convention Bureau, Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce. 
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NURSERIES 


**It Isn’t a Home Until It Is Planted” 
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Home — 
Estate — 
Timberland 


Owners 


BEFORE MAKING PURCHASES of 
negotiating for planting and land- 
scape services, please write the com- 
panies advertising in your Associa- 
tion’s Magazine. They will gladly 
serve you in every possible way. 

The Nursery and Associated Stock 
Advertisers represented in AMERICAN 
Forests are among the best in the 
country and are in position to supply 
your needs. 

In the small space allotted them it 
is impossible to list all of their stock 
and available services. 

Be sure to mention AMERICAN 
Forests when writing advertisers! 








PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


ONLY BEST OF THE OLD AND NEW 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


21ST ANNUAL CATALOG READY 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 














Quality Nursery Products 
At Fair Prices since 1878 


J;NURSERY SERVICE 
ee 


50 Church Street New York City 




















GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds 














CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Plant material for Landscape, Horticul- 
ture and Forestry Projects. Choice line of 
Streng Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Evergreens, Lining Out 
Steck, Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Naperville, Illinois 








EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust; 
Norway and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
ther varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. A-82, Fryeburg, Maine 











FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 


BRISTOL’S TREES 


The Hardiest Adirondack Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL Plattsburg, N. Y. 








LATIFOLIA (Mt. Laurel) 


AZALEAS and other trees and 
plants. 





If interested, write for our new catalogue just out. 





THE MORRIS NURSERY 
COMPANY 
47 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








BOSTON MASS. 
RHODODENDRONS Trees for Forest Planting 
Natives 3 Varieties. KALMIA 


PINE :-- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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ASSOCIATION 
PLAYING 
CARDS 


F you play Contract Bridge, 
Auction Bridge, or other 
card games, secure a set (two 
decks) of the Association’s play- 


ing cards. 


The cards are of the very finest 
linen finish. One deck is in 
Chinese Red with black and gold 
bands. The other is in gray with 
black and gold bands. Both 
carry the Association’s Medallion. 
The color combinations are un- 
usually attractive. 


We have purchased these cards 
as a service to the readers of 
AMERICAN Forests. The set of 
two decks sells for $1.50. Send 


You will be 


your order now. 
more than pleased. 


ADDRESS: 

Service Department 
American Forestry Association 
1727 K STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








LAND UTILIZATION AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED IN HOLLAND 


(Continued from page 448) 


of the legislation—a per capita expenditure of 
12'% cents for afforestation alone. The com- 
munes also have the opportunity to obtain the 
technical supervision of the state over their 
forest properties upon payment of a moderate 
sum. 

In respect to the reclamation of waste lands 
for agriculture the state grants loans to the 
communes at low interest for periods up to 
thirty years, and the communes on the same 
terms loan the funds to the farmers and hold 
a mortgage on the reclaimed land as security. 
The initial work of reclamation and preparing 
the soil for crops is done by the communes or 
great cooperatives such as the Dutch Heath 
Society, and then the land is sold in small 
tracts to the prospective farmers. 

Most of the projects are on a sufficiently 
large scale to necessitate the maintenance of 
the workers in barracks. These are well built 
and kept spotlessly clean and attractive; the 
food served is wholesome and plentiful. Pref- 
erence is given to the unemployed with depen- 
dents. The average wage scale on a number 
of projects inspected was about the equivalent 
of $1.50 a day, with a charge of approximately 
fifty cents for board and lodging. The men 
are permitted to visit their homes over the 
week-ends. While modern machinery is avail- 
able and is used, the use of hand tools is 
stressed to give employment to larger numbers. 

It should be noted that the projects are of 
a self-liquidating nature and while they are 
state-aided the political sub-divisions are re- 
sponsible for the administration and liquida- 
tion of the loans. The whole enterprise, it will 
seem, serves the dual purpose of affording re- 
lief for the unemployed and at the same time 
builds the foundation for a permanent liveli- 
hood on the land for the increasing population. 
In the case of forest plantations the objective 
is to check drifting sands, to produce timber 
to meet a deficiency in the home supply, and 
to provide recreation areas for all the people. 

It must not be supposed that this great en- 
terprise in land planning and utilization is 
wholly the work of a paternal government or 
an experiment in communism. The signal ex- 
ception is the construction of the great dam 
of eighteen miles in length enclosing the 
Zuider Zee, and making possible the reclama- 
tion of 250,000 acres of land. This is obviously 
a state work because of its great cost and na- 
tional service. The Dutch cling tenaciously to 
their philosophy of government that ensures 
the freedom of the individual and the exercise 
of his initiative. The state exists for his wel- 
fare but he largely helps himself. Neverthe- 
less, the Dutch recognize the necessity and 
value of cooperative effort and cooperation is 
developed in great degree. This cooperation 
and the fixation of community and individual 
responsibility are the keynotes of the success- 
ful expansion of the forestry and agricultural 
enterprise and these principles are reflected 
in enabling legislation, in the development of 
policies and the execution of the work. 

The development of the Dutch land policy 
is modern and designed to meet the conditions 
of a new era. Pressure of increasing popula- 
tion aggravated by the so-called occupational 
obsolescence of labor in industrial centers is 
forcing resort to the land in an effort to stabil- 
ize the national economy. The great enterprise 
now under way is suggestive, in measure, of 
problems encountered at home. In any case 
the Dutch effort is an inspiring example of the 
initiative of the state, the cooperation of the 
minor political units, and the responsibility of 
the individual. 


McCaleb Retired by Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


W. B. McCaleb of St. Davids, Pennsylvania, 
a Director of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, retired on May 28th from the position as 
head of the water companies of the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad, which he had held since 1917, 
Mr. McCaleb has been associated with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad since he graduated from 
the Mt. Pleasant Institute. He was born in Mt. 
Pleasant, West County, Pennsylvania, May 18, 
1862, and has been actively interested in the 
engineering and water problems of the rail- 
road more than fifty years. 


Michigan State College 
Honors Pioneer Forester 


The late Dr. William James Beal, for forty- 
six years Professor of Botany and Forestry at 
Michigan State College, was honored on June 
11, 1932, by dedicat- 
ing to his memory a 
bronze tablet bear- 
ing a bas relief por- 
trait set in a held 
stone boulder within 
the white pine plan- 
tation which he 
planted in the 
spring of 1896. 
Among those pres- 
ent at the dedica- 
tion were Mrs. Ray 
Stannard Baker, 
daughter of Dr. 
Beal, Charles R. 
Garfield, for many 
years President of 
the Michigan For- 
estry Association, and members of the for- 
estry class of 1911 who sponsored the idea. 
These included Frederick G. Wilson, Chief 
Forest Fire Warden for the Wisconsin 
State Department of Conservation; Harry Lee 
Baker, State Forester of Florida; H. Basil 
Wales, assistant forester in charge of Region 
9; James H. McCutcheon, Clifford W. Me- 
Kibbin, William I. Miller and Zelin Goodell. 

The trees in the plantation are now thirty- 
six years old, with an average height of sixty 
feet and diameter at breast height of ten 
inches. The annual growth has been 114 cords 
an acre a year. During the past six years, 
while the trees were increasing one inch in 
diameter, a third of the present volume of 
forty-three cords an acre was laid on. 


Dr. William James Beal 


Los Angeles County Adds 
Forestry Equipment 


Spence D. Turner, Los Angeles County For- 
ester, reports the addition of a fifty-foot look- 
out tower and a permanent patrol station to 
aid fire control in a highly hazardous mountain 
area where there are many summer homes and 
valuable properties. 

The all-steel tower is located on Bodle Peak 
at an elevation of 2,450 feet, and permits a 
view of an area approximately fifty miles in 
radius at the west end of the Santa Monica 
Mountains and in Ventura County. The new 
Lechusa Patrol Station includes a residence, 
three-car garage and facilities for the care of 
pack stock. It is situated so that the man on 
duty can also serve as a lookout. 

The Los Angeles County Forestry Depart- 
ment now has twenty permanent and four tem- 
porary patrol stations. In addition there are 
fourteen lookout towers in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty—one constructed by Los Angeles City, five 
under control of the County Fire Warden, and 
eight within the Angeles National Forest. 
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“FLORIDA’S FIERY ORDEAL” 


Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies says fire hazard has reached alarming proportions and is a perpetual 
menace to the flora and fauna of the State. 








The! American Forestry Association’s con- 
demnation of the failure of the State of Florida 
to control forest fires, as presented in the June 
issue of AMERICAN Forests, has brought wide- 
spread support and approval from many people 
throughout the country who know Florida well 
and who appreciate the value of its wonderful 
natural resources to the state and to the nation. 
These comments without exception are written 
in a spirit not of destructive criticism but of 
hope that the people of Florida will put their 
fiery house in order for the welfare of the state 
and of those from other sections of the country 
who want to see its natura! assets perpetuated. 
The Editor of AMERICAN Forests is glad to 
print below one of these comments, coming 
from Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 

“I have read with sympathetic interest the 
three articles in the June issue of AMERICAN 
Forests, which graphically portray the vast 
damage annually wrought in Florida by fire. 
The details of these articles bring vividly to 
mind memories of my boyhood days in Florida, 
when, with my father and brother, we joined 
forces with all our neighbors in frantically 
trying to stop the mad onrush of many a rag- 
ing forest fire, for it was the custom of cattle 
raisers to burn the pinelands each winter to get 
fresh grass for their stock. 

“In those days, I believe, we took this ‘fiery 
ordeal’ with calm recognition, as a sort of neces- 
sary evil to be endured. Little progress has 
been made during the intervening years in cor- 
recting this general attitude of apathy and 
resignation to a condition which obviously 
could be vastly improved. 

“Since leaving the Florida of my youth, I 
have returned on numerous occasions and have 
traveled many thousands of miles over the State. 
Often I have been made sick at heart as I 
have witnessed the widespread devastation 
wrought almost everywhere by fire. 

“A representative of our Association not 
long ago having returned from a journey across 
the State from North to South, reported that 
in his opinion 90% of all the pine-woods 


country recently had been burned over. Such a 
condition is not only a perpetual menace to 
the wonderful flora and fauna of Florida, but 
is also a constant threat to the well-being and 
self-respect of its citizenry. 

“There is one aspect of this troublesome 
problem which to me is of special concern. 1 
refer to the proposed Everglade National Park, 
where due to drainage and the permanent 
lowering of water-levels, the fire hazard has 
become of alarming proportions. As you 
doubtless know 1 have been active from the 
first in the furtherance of the movement to 
create this Park, and the National Association 
of Audubon Societies has thrown its influence 
in favor of the bill now before Congress. 

“Regardless of how the citizens of Florida 
may feel about the annual burning of the 
swamps and forests of their State, the people 
of other sections of the country do not like it. 
Not long ago one of my friends said: ‘On a re- 
cent trip to Florida I was so disgusted with the 
calm indifference of the people in controlling 
forest-fires that I never expect to go to the 
State again to see its burnt over hammocks, its 
scorched pine trees and its blackened savan- 
nahs.’ 

“In our efforts to advance the Everglades 
Park bill it would be a help if assurance could 
be given to Congress and the people of the 
country generally, that Florida had seriously 
set its hand at the task of correcting the atti- 
tude of its citizens in the matter of starting 
fires in the forests and glades. The State For- 
ester and other wide-awake citizens in Florida 
are working heroically to correct this evil, but 
they need the help of many others. 

“T have been extremely appreciative of the 
time and expenditure of funds which the 
American Forestry Association has been giving 
to try to arouse Florida to the terrific economic 
lcsses sustained by permitting the annual burn- 
ing of its forests, and my best wishes at all 
times shall go with you as you shall continue 
to work in the furtherance of this worthy 
cause.” 





School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Sciences in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in General Forestry, Logging 
Engineering, and Range Manage- 
ment. 


Large logging and milling oper- 
ations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 
FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 





























Write to Service Department 


The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 


For any information you may want 














Fill in the last line and mail the application to a friend. 


NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


He will appreciate the courtesy, and you will be helping your association. 








Street 


Application for Membership in The American Forestry Association 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
1727 K Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose $- 


Date 





INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


(-] Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine 

[] Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine 
[-] Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine_ 
[] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine__________ 

[] Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine.____.__ 1,000.00 








Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 


PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 
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Know Our Birds 
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Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paint- 
ings by Allan Brooks 


Reverse side of each card carries an 
account of the habits and distribution 
of each bird. Prepared under the su- 
pervision of Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 
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Set No. 1—Fifty Winter Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of East- 
ern North America 
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Set No. 3—Fifty Summer Birds of East- 
ern North America 
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é 
$1.00 per set, postpaid 
é 


The three sets in individual 
boxes for $3.00, postpaid 


é 
Order from 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 








American Forestry Association. 


has been taken. 





Conservation Calendar in 
Congress 


Published monthly while Congress is in session as a service to the members of The 
This calendar contains bills introduced between 
June 5 and July 12, and those introduced prior to those dates upon which any action 
All bills on which the status remains unchanged will be found in 
AMERICAN FORESTS for January, February, March, April, May, June and July. 








BILLS PASSED 


H. R. 79132—Bucuanan—Department of Agri- 
culture Appropriation Bill for 1933. Ap- 
proved July 7. Public Law No. 269. 

H. R. 11267--Sanptin—Legislative Appropria- 
tion Bill for 1933, with omnibus economy 
bill as an amendment. Approved June 30. 
Public Law No. 212. 

H. R. 12443—Byrns—Second Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Bill for fiscal years ending June 
30, 1932, and June 30, 1933. Approved July 1. 
Public Law No. 235. 

S. 3784—Boran—aAdding certain lands to the 
Idaho National Forest, Idaho. Approved 
June 30. Public Law No. 230. 

H. R. 8548—Haw.tey—Authorizing the adjust- 
ment of the boundaries of the Siuslaw Na- 
tional Forest, Oregon. Approved June 30. 
Public Law No. 226. 

H. R. 11944—Jones—To facilitate execution 
of and economy in field season contracts of 
the Forest Service. Approved June 30. Pub- 
lic Law No. 229. 

5. Res. 203—Watcotr—Resolved, That the 
special committee directed by Senate Reso- 
lution Numbered 246, agreed to April 17 
1930, to investigate appropriate methods for 
the replacement and conservation of wild- 
animal life hereby is authorized to expend in 
furtherance of such purposes $7,500 in addi- 
tion to the amount heretofore authorized. 
Agreed to by Senate June 21. 

H. R. 7501-——To prevent, in the Canal Zone, 
fire-hunting at night and hunting by means 
of a spring or trap. Approved July 5. Pub- 
lic Law No. 250. 

H. R. 7505—-Lea—To provide for the protec- 
tion of birds and their nests in the Canal 
Zone. Approved July 5. Public Law No. 
253. 

S. 4874— Grenn—Granting a right of way or 
easement over lands of the United States 
within the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life 
and Fish Refuge to the Savanna-Sabula 
Bridge Company for the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of a highway between 
Savanna, Illinois. and Sabula, Iowa. Ap- 
proved July 6: Public Law No. 265. 


FORESTS 


. 4497—Boran—Adding certain lands to the 
Roise National Forest, Idaho. Reported to 
Senate June 13. Report No. 809. Passed 
Senate June 27. H. R. 413—Frencu. Re- 
ported to House June 8. Report No. 1558. 
. 1492—Jones—Adding certain lands to the 
Columbia National Forest in the State of 
Washington. To Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry December 10. Reported to Sen- 
ate June 3. Report No. 764. Passed Senate 
June 24. H. R. 5477—Jounson. 

H. R. 12126—Taytor—Adding certain lands 
to the Gunnison National Forest, Colorado. 
To Committee on Public Lands Mav 17. Re- 
ported to House June 13. Report No. 1617. 

S. 763—Extending the provisions of the Forest 
Exchange Act to lands adjacent to the Na- 
tional Forests in the State of Oregon. To 


Commiitee on Agriculture and Forestry De- 
cember 9. Reported to Senate May 31. Re- 
port No. 755. Passed Senate June 8. Re- 
ported to House June 14. Report No. 1623. 

S. 773—McNary—To facilitate the use and 
occupancy of national-forest lands for pur- 
poses of residence, recreation, education, in- 
dusiry, and commerce. To Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry December 9. Re- 
ported to Senate May 31. Report No. 754. 
Passed Senate June 8. 

H. R. 12876—Cotton—Granting the right to 
cut timber in national forest for the con- 
struction of a railroad from Craig, Colo- 
rado, to Salt Lake City, Utah. To Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, June 30. 


PARKS 


H. R. 12601--Weaver—To provide for the 
completion of the purchase of lands for the 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park and 
for its development. To Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, June 11. 

H. R. 12771—-Weaver—Authorizing the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to lend to the 
States of North Carolina and Tennessee cer- 
tain funds for the completion of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. To Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, June 22. 

S. 4522—McKettar—Authorizing the convey- 

ance to the State of Tennessee of certain Jand 
deeded to the United States for the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park and not 
needed therefor. To Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, April 28. Reported to 
Senate, June 13. Report No. 810. Passed 
Senate June 27. Reported to House July 1. 
Report No. 1742. H. R. 12204—Taytor. 
. 4374--BincHam—-Empowering the superin- 
tendent of the Hawaii National Park to per- 
form functions now performed by United 
States commissioner for said national park. 
To Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
April 12. Reported to Senate May 12. Re- 
port No. 684. Passed Senate June 8. 

H. R. 11895—Timpertake—Authorizing the 
President, in his discretion, to make adjust- 
ments in the eastern boundary line of Rocky 
Mountain National Park in vicinity of Estes 
Park, Colorado. To Committee on Public 
Lands May 5. Reported to House May 19. 
Report No. 1388. Recommitted June 16. 

. Res. 255—Brookuart—Authorizing an in- 
vestigation by the Public Lands Committee 
on the activities of the United States Na- 
tional Park Service in the Department of the 
Interior. Ordered to lie on the table June 27. 

H. R. 12941—Luce—Creating a national park 
trust fund board. To Committee on Public 
Lands, July 11. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


H. R. 11816—Corton—To stop injury to the 
public grazing lands by preventing overgraz- 
ing and soil deterioration, to provide for their 
orderly use, improvement and development, 
to stabilize the livestock industry dependent 
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upon the public range, and for other pur- 
poses. To Committee on Public Lands May 
3. Reported to the House June 27. Report 
No. 1719. Hearings on this bill, which were 
held May 3, 19, 24, 31 and June 1 and 2, 
have now been published. 

Hearings on H. R. 5840, granting remaining 
unreserved public lands to the states, which 
were held February 13 and 23; March 17, 18, 
19, 21, 22, 23, 29; and April 5 and 19, have 
now been published. 


ROADS 

S. 36—Oppie—Providing Federal aid in con- 
struction of roads, including an appropria- 
tion for forest roads and trails. To Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads December 
9. Reported to Senate May 19. Report No. 
719. Passed Senate June 8. Reported to 
House June 11. Report No. 1609. H. R. 
12286—ALMON. 


WATER 

H. R. 12700—SutpHin—Prohibiting the de- 
posit of refuse in navigable waters. To Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors June 17. 

S. 4443—Jounson —Providing emergency re- 
lief of Palo Verde Valley, California. To 
Committee on Commerce April 21. Reported 
to Senate April 28. Report No. 614. Passed 
Senate June 1. Reported to House June 18. 
Report No. 1656. House bill laid on table 


July 1. 
WILD LIFE 

S. 3792—-Typ1ncs—Providing for the establish- 
ment of a bird and game sanctuary of the 
Potomac River. To Committee on District 
of Columbia February 24. Reported to Sen- 
ate May 10. Report No. 672. Passed Senate 
June 8. Passed House July 11. 

H. R. 12602—McCormack—To secure the in- 
crease of migratory wild fowl and other 
game, to provide revenue for accomplishing 
the purpose of this act, and for other pur- 
poses. To Committee on Ways and Means 
June 11. 

S. 1863—McNary—Authorizing and directing 
the transfer of Widow's Island, Maine, by 
the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for administration as a migra- 
tory-bird refuge. To Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry December 15. Reported 
to Senate June 23. Report No. 897. Passed 
Senate June 27. H. R. 5642—Haucen. Re- 
port No. 1307. 

Hearings before the Special Committee on Con- 
servation of Wild Life Resources United 
States Senate on the Protection and Preser- 
vation of Migratory Waterfowl in the United 
States, which were held on April 4, 5, and 6, 
have been published. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

H. R. 12445--Rainey—To broaden the lending 
powers of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and to create employment by au- 
thorizing and expediting a public works pro- 
gram. Known as the Garner Emergency Re- 
lief Bill. To Committee on Ways and Means 
June 3. Reported to House June 6. Report 
No. 1512. Passed House June 7. Reported 
to Senate, amended, June 15. Report No. 
831. Passed Senate, amended, June 23. Sent 
to Conference June 24. Vetoed July 11. Re- 
ferred to Ways and Means, July ll. S. 
4755—Wacner. Report to Senate June 8. 
Report No. 795. 

H. R. 9642—Wacner—Emergency Relief Bill. 
To Committee on Roads, February 25. 
Passed House February 27. Passed Senate 
July 12, with amendments. 

H. R. 12280—Remty—To create Federal Home 
Loan Banks. To Committee on Banking and 
Currency June 16. Reported to House May 
25. Report No. 1418. Passed House June 15. 
Reported to Senate with amendments June 


20. H. Res. 253 and S. 2959—Wartson. 

S. J. Res. 169—-McNary—Providing informa- 
tion as an aid to unemployed who seek oppor- 
tunities in rural areas. To Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry June 3. Reported to 
Senate June 10. Report No. 799. Passed Sen- 
ate June 24. H. R. 12097—Bracx. Report 
No. 1359. 

S. 4835—Jounson—Providing for the convey- 
ance of the abandoned lighthouse reserva- 
tion and buildings, including detached 
tower, situate within the city limits of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, to the city for public-park pur- 
poses. To Committee on Commerce June 6. 
Reported to Senate June 9. Report No. 789. 
Passed Senate June 24. H. R. 12593 
SHREVE. 

H. R. 12251—James- -Providing for the con- 
veyance of the Portage Entry Lighthouse 
Reservation and buildings to the State of 
Michigan for public-park purposes. To Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
May 23. Reported to House June 22. Report 
No. 1689. Passed House, amended, July 1. 
Reported to Senate July 7 without amend- 
ments. Passed Senate, July 11. 

4947 — Costican — Providing emergency 
financing facilities for unemployed workers 
to relieve their distress, to increase their 
purchasing power and employment, and for 
other purposes. Referred to Committee on 
Manufactures July 1. H. R. 12885—La- 
GuarpiA. 

S. Doc. No. 84—Report of the United States 
Tariff Commission, transmitting, in response 
to Senate Resolution 95, a report of its in- 
vestigation of the effect of the depreciation 
in the value of foreign currencies upon the 
importation into the United States of me- 
chanically ground wood pulp, chemical 
wood pulp, unbleached, bleached, and pulp 
woods. Printed with illustrations. 

H. Con. Res. 36—West—Creating a joint Con- 
gressional committee, to be known as the 
joint committee on economy. To Committee 
on Rules, July 11. 

5. Con. Res. 34— McKettar—To create a 
joint Congressional committee of three Sen- 
ators and three Representatives to look into 
ways of reducing expenditures of the Fed- 
earl Government. To Committee on Appro- 
priations, July 7. 

H. R. 282—Bu.LwinkLE—To appoint a select 
committee of seven members of the House to 
recommend such consolidation, abolishments 
and reorganizations of departments and of- 
fices as will result in governmental economy. 
Report due February 15, 1933. 


Barrington Moore to Represent 
Association at Forestry Congress 
in Nancy, France 


In response to an invitation extended by the 
French Government, The American Forestry 
Association has named Barrington Moore of 
the Ecological Society of America to represent 
it at the Congress of the International Union 
of Forestry Research Organizations to take 
place at Nancy, September 4 to 11, 1932. 

The survey before the Congress will present 
the following subjects for discussion: (1) 
Forest Ecology and Silviculture; (2) Forest 
Utilization; (3) Tropical and Mediterranean 
Forest Problems; (4) Reforestation and Pre- 
vention of Erosion in the Mountains; (5) 
Pedological and Climatological Forestry; (6) 
Protection of the forests, including fire protec- 
tion, physiological and cryptogamic diseases 
of forest trees and forest entomology. 

A number of field trips are planned preced- 
ing, during, and following the Congress and 
offer an opportunity for the members to study 
at first hand the principal types of French 
forests and their methods of treatment and 
care. 








The New York State 
College of Forestry 





Syracuse University 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
NDERGRADUATE courses of 


four years are offered in for- 
estry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. There is 
also opportunity for graduate 
work in several branches of for- 
estry leading to advanced degrees. 

The College owns and controls 
approximately 6,700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands, together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
the College, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Facilities for instruction in pulp 
and paper making, in kiln-drying 
and timber treating and a portable 
sawmill are features of the com- 
pletely equipped plant. 








Catalog will be sent upon request 
HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 

















University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical legging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 




















WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 


Our artistic membership emblem 
was designed by one of the largest 
emblem manufacturers in the world. 
It is octagon shaped with gold 
beveled edges. The tree is mod- 
eled in gold and covered with 
transparent green enamel. The 
A. A. is inlaid in dark green 
enamel. $2.00 each, postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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‘TREES and SHRUBS 
LAFAYETTE PARK” 


With Map Showing Location of 
Every Plant 


Lafayette Park, opposite the White 
House in Washington, is a mecca for 
those who would know trees and 
shrubs. There are ninety-two varieties, 
many of which were brought from 
the four corners of the world. 


Know these trees and shrubs by 
name. Pick them out in the park. 
The American Forestry Association 
has made the way easy for you by 
publication of this booklet, prepared 
by Dr. Frederick V. Coville and 
O. M. Freeman of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The 
booklet contains a map showing the 
location of every tree and shrub. 


Price 25 cents 


Write for a Copy 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1727 K Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















Guessing 
Costs Money 


Measure the Lumber on Your Southern Wood 
Lot or Forest With Our Specially Designed 


TREE-SCALE STICK 
and LOG-SCALE STICK 


By the use of these Sticks you can quickly 
and accurately determine the number of logs 
that can be cut from a given tree and the 
contents in board feet for both Loblolly and 
Shortleaf Pine. 


The Sticks are made of specially selected 
maple with figures in black and heavily var- 
nished to resist wear. 


Each set consists of two Sticks in a heavy 
canvas container and a 16-page booklet giv- 
ing complete instructions for use and other 
useful information. 


$1.00 a Set, Postpaid 


Order from Your Extension Forester or 


THE AMERICAN 


Forestry ASSOCIATION 
1727 K ST. N. W. Washington, D. C. 



























Forester ? 


Forestry Questions Submitted to The American 

Forestry Association, 1727 K St., N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C., Will be Answered in this Column. 

A Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope Accompany- 
ing Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 










Question: Are there cabins for vacationists 
in the White Mountain National Forests and 
in the Alleghany National Forest? If so, 
what are the rates and the requirements for 
renting one of these?—A..S., New York. 

Answer: The Government does not main- 
tain cabins for vacationists in any of the 
National Forests and no permits are granted 
for the erction of permanent structures in the 
White Mountain National Forest. One may 
secure permission to erect a cabin in Alleghany 
National Forest. Information concerning pub- 
lic camp grounds and opportunities for recrea- 
tion on these National Forests may be secured 
by addressing the forest supervisors at Warren, 
Pennsylvania, and Laconia, New Hampshire. 





Question: There is a plantation of pitch 
pine on the north shore above Cape Ann and 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, practically on the 
sea shore in pure sand. What they find to live 
on I do not understand, but they appear to be 
growing well. Many of them are from twenty 
to twenty-five feet in height and from seven to 
eight inches in diameter. In this sand the 
root system has very poor holding and some of 
the trees have been blown over. Is there any 
kind of grass that can be planted beneath them 
to form a sod and furnish better holding for 
the roots? Can you tell me where the seed can 
be obtained? I would like to know the best 
plant available for this purpose. I would like 
information on sowing the seed, the proper 
time of year, the method of covering, etc. Also, 
the botanical as well as the common name of 
the grass or shrub recommended. Is there any 
better tree than the pitch pine to use in such a 
situation and on such land?—J. P. P., Massa- 
chusetts. 

Answer: This probably refers to beach 
grass (Ammophila arenaria—Link), which is 
used for holding beaches and dunes from 
erosion, and grows naturally along the Atlantic 
shores, in Europe as well as in America, from 
Labrador as far south as South Carolina. 
Beach grass has been planted extensively in 
the vicinity of Provincetown on Cape Cod, near 
Jenes Beach on Long Island, and in many other 
places. It may be dug from beaches where it 
grows naturally. Two-year-old plants with one 
or two nodes are transplanted in the autumn 
or early spring and set in rows two to four feet 
apart. Some of the Provincetown plantings 
are reported to have cost as much as $65.00 an 
acre including the shipping and transporting 
of the-plants from Truro, but plants set about 
four feet apart should not cost so much. Ex- 
perience on Cape Cod has resulted in recom- 
mendations that the land lying furthest to the 
windward be planted first in order that the 
plants may naturally establish themselves in 
the back regions. 

It is doubtful if beach grass will grow well 
under an existing stand of pine because the 
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trees compete so severely for moisture as well 
as sunshine. 

Experience in this country and abroad proves 
that pitch pine (Pinus rigida) is one of the 
most satisfactory trees available for beach 
planting. However, Austrian pine (P. laricio) 
and Scotch pine (P. sylvestris) will do fairly 
well in the more protected situations. Black 
locust, European black alder, Scotch broom 
and bayberry have been used as a nurse crop 
to help bridge the transition from beach grass 
to pines. 

Question: When was the last national for- 
est created out of the public domain, and what 
forest was it?—F. B. T., Wisconsin. 

Answer: The Humboldt National Forest in 
Nevada was created on April 1, 1911, and is 
probably the last one to be created out of the 
public domain. Practically all of the national 
forests were created by presidential proclama- 
tion from the unappropriated public domain 
prior to March 4, 1907, when an amendment to 
the agricultural appropriation bill was passed to 
take away from the President the privilege of 
so creating national forests in a number of 
western states. Rather than veto the act, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called for the papers pertaining 
to all of the proposed national forests then un- 
der consideration and signed them. For some- 
time afterwards men were busy perfecting the 
boundaries and eliminating portions which 
were not truly of forest character. 





Question: In AMERICAN Forests for June, 
1931, Mr. McNeel has a diagram of an her- 
barium. He has shown two leaves. Why the 
two leaves? Wouldn’t one be sufficient?— 
A. R. B., Pennsylvania. 

Answer: This may be for several reasons. 
One may need two or more leaves in order to 
show the characteristic shapes and sizes of the 
leaves found on a given tree. For example, 
sassafras and mulberry would have to have 
two to four leaves to show the typical forms. 
Also, it is desirable often to show the upper 
side and the lower side of a leaf. 





Question: How much moisture is drawn 
up by a tree approximately fifty years old?— 
C. G. D., Missouri. 

Answer: According to European records, a 
beech tree fifty or sixty years old will use 
about five and a half tons of water or in the 
neighborhood of 1,125 gallons in the course of 
an ordinary growing season. A birch tree of 
about the same age has been reported to use 
as much as forty-five gallons during a single 
hot day. Other European records show that a 
stand of birch trees fifty or sixty years old 
growing densely will use over a thousand tons 
of water a year. Pine trees use only about 
one-third as much water as broadleaf trees. 
Each species of tree has its own characteristics 
with regard to water demands. 
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MINONG--THE FLOATING 
ISLAND 


(Continued from page 462) 
Royale. This leaves one to wonder if this 
metal was procured from the island, or if there 
was another source of supply long since lost to 
the world. 

In 1852 more modern mining was begun and 
continued as late as 1877, the abandoned mines 
being in evidence both on the north and south 
sides of the island. In the early ’70’s there 
was taken from one of these mines one of the 
largest pieces of copper ever mined, weighing 
upwards of 5,300 pounds—an immense mass 
of pure copper. This had originally been un- 
covered by miners of a much earlier date but 
with no means of getting it to the surface they 
were compelled to abandon it. Subsequently 
this was raised and brought intact to Detroit 
where it was exhibited on the lawn of the city 
hall for a considerable time. 

During the progress of these mining opera- 
tions the miners and their families numbered 
several hundred, but following their departure 
the island has been totally uninhabited dur- 
ing the winter seasons save as now and then a 
trapper might remain for taking fur. During 
the season of navigation there are to be found 
several small settlements of commercial fisher- 
men who come to the island with the breaking 
up of the ice in the early spring and remain 
until the freezing of the lake in the fall puts 
an end to further fishing. 


IMPROVING MICHIGAN'S 
TROUT STREAMS 


(Continued from page 454) 
or boulders, attention should be paid to the 
construction methods, as briefly outlined in 
the preceding description given of log and 
stone dams. 

The current deflectors are of several designs, 
each meant to accomplish its own purpose in 
a particular situation in the stream. The sim- 
plest type is the wing-deflector (Figs. 3 and 
4), which throws the current to one side of the 
stream (preferably the shady side). The A- 
deflector (Fig. 5) throws the water to both 
sides, forming a hole on each side; it is rec- 
ommended for use where two small pools have 
already been started on opposite sides of the 
stream. The V-deflector concentrates the cur- 
rent in the stream center, producing a deep 
hole and a long, attractive riffle. If it be de- 
sired to accentuate the length of the riffle, or 
to point the current to some particular spot 
downstream, the -Y-deflector (Fig. 6) is used. 
The straight logs also prevent the undermining 
of the end of the V. 

Making deep pools, gravel riffles and weed 
beds is all to the good, but does not complete 
the improvement of the stream for trout. Actual 
cover is also needed. It is usually sound prac- 
_tice to combine deflectors and log covers, such 
as the triangle cover (Fig. 7) or the square 
cover (Fig. 8). A small shallow pool with a 
covered hiding place is more acceptable to 
trout than a large open pool. The covers may 
be built either in midstream below a V- or a 
Y-deflector, or against a bank, below a wing- 
deflector. They must be firmly built and bound 
together with heavy wire, and thoroughly 
staked. They should be built into a large 
front log set crosswise of the current along the 
upper edge, for this log turns the current down 
to churn out a hole beneath the cover, and will 
prevent the whole device from dropping to the 
bottom when it finally waterlogs. 

The raft cover (Fig. 9) may be built any- 
where, but is especially suited to stream bends. 
A large front log may be used when a hole 
under the cover is desired. The boom cover 
(Fig. 10) is of especial service in bends where 
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Archery 


HIGHEST grade finished tackle, raw materials, 
expert advice, free list. HOBSON, Lyons, Oregor 








Motion Picture Equipment (Cont.) 





BARGAINS—NEW VICTOR Movie Camera, Car- 
rying case and Titler, ALL THREE $75. PATHE 
Camera $9.85. BELL-HOWELL, Eastman 400 
reels, 49c. Humidors 45c. 30” x 40” Glass Beaded 
Roller Screens $4.86. 400° TRAVEL COMEDIES 
LISTS. RENTAL LIBRARY. MOGULL 
BROTHERS, 1944-A Boston Road, Bronx, N. Y. 





WILD Game Snapshots, 214 x 4%. Set of 12, 50c 
Easton Photo Shop, Gardiner, Montana. 








Fertilizer 
ROTTED Cow Manure, Shredded, $15.00 tor 
Lawn, Garden and Greenhouse supplies. List fre« 


Allen Company, Pittstown, N. J. 





Indian Relics, Coins, Curios 





INDIAN Relics. Beadwork. Coins. Curios. Cata 
log free. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kansas 





Kennels 





BEAUTIFUL English Springer Spaniel Puppies 
and grown stock for sale at depression prices 
. F. Christensen, Wessington Springs, Sout! 
Dakota. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS. Puppies. Grown stock 
for Sale. At stud Champion Chairman. Germar 
Pointer Puppies. Platte Inveresk Kennels, Nortl 
Bend, Nebraska. 





WHITE COLLIE PUPS—The most beautiful 
specimens the dog world can offer. Home guards, 
loyal companions, useful and intelligent. Catalogue 
COMRADE FARM KENNELS, Galion, Ohio. 








Motion Picture Equipment 





SPECIAL—Sixteen millimeter subjects, twelve 
dollars, on 400 foot reel:—Cycle of Erosion. Work 
of underground water. Forest People of Central 
Africa. Milton Mendelwager, 192 Avenue B., 
Bayonne, N. J. 





Nursery 





FOR best results—Plant NOW. Colorado BLUE 











SPRUCE, 3 year old seedlings—Extra good. 2c 
PREPAID IF you send check. H. D. Belcher, 
3rook Forest, Colo. 

Pheasants 
CHINESE RINGNECK and MONGOLIAN 


pheasants. Finest stock for breeding and release. 
Correspondence _ invited. CALDWELL AND 
GREGORY, Amory, Mississippi. 











Property—Waterfront 





FOR SALE—High class waterfront property on 
Chesapeake Bay, Maryland. Map showing location 
and description mailed on request. Jerome Soper, 
122 South Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 











Publications 
TREES OF WASHINGTON — New book_on 
Washington, the Man and the City, by rle 
Kauffman. Every American and every tree 


lover should have this book. Price, $1.00. The 
Outdoor Press, 1727 K St., N. W., Washington, 
yy <S 

TR EES AND SHRUBS OF LAFAYETTE PARK. 


Illustrations and map showing locations of trees 





in this famous Washington Park. Price, 25 
cents. American Forestry Association, 1727 K 
St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Taxidermy and Supplies 





ANGLERS! Ship us the trophies of your fishing 
trip. Write for booklet “Field Taxidermy for 
Hunters and Anglers.” Ben H. Morgan, Master 
Taxidermist, 376-378 Bell Street, Akron, Ohio. 





GLASS EYES— TAXIDERMIST, FURRIERS’ 
supplies, tools; catalog free. Schoepfer, 134 West 
32d .Street, New York City. 

















cut-over lands? 


Our readers are invited to avail 


nature. 





1727 K St. N. W. 








A SERVICE TO OUR READERS 


O YOU want to know who manufactures a certain type of greenhouse, 
D sprinkler system, or lawn mower, who can furnish trees, shrubs or vines of 
a certain kind; who handles the best camping, fishing or hunting equip- 
ment; who can estimate a stand of timber or prepare plans for reforesting 


themselves of our Service Department, 
which is in a position to answer the above and other questions of a similar 
The service is rendered without cost. 


We are always glad to cooperate with our readers in securing for them 
the latest prices, catalogues and other specific information. Let us help you. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The American Forestry Association 











Washington, D. C. 
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sand or silt is being washed into the stream. 

It is made by first constructing the boom across 

the stream to catch a large amount of floating 

material thrown into the stream above. When 
enough drift-wood is trapped, the upper end 
of the boom is swung over so as to enclose all 
the material in the bend, up against the for- 
merly eroding bank. The two ends of the 
boom are then staked in place or wired to the 
shore, preferably so as to allow enough rising 
in high water to prevent the drift-wood from 
being carried out. A floating raft cover can 
also be used in such eroding beds. It also will 

serve here as a fine trout cover, as well as a 

bank protector. 

The improvement of pool conditions, which 
may have important accessory effects upon 
food, shelter, and spawning conditions, by no 
means exhausts the possible methods of making 
our trout streams more productive. Many 
questions other than the ones discussed are 
involved in the managing of trout waters. The 
planting of shade, the improvement of spring 
runs, and the care of weed beds are some of 
these, while others relate to the care, adminis- 
tration and harvesting of the trout crop. 

ANCIENT MAYAS BURNED 

THEIR FORESTS 

(Continued from page 443) 
every repetition of this cycle the land became 
poorer and the crop smaller, until the area 
was covered with coarse grass and unfit for 
other crops. It was necessary then to find 
more virgin forest to destroy before further 
crops could be grown. 

The following modern Mayan prayer, from 
The History of the Maya, to his ancient gods 
is expressive of his hereditary sentiments and 
fears regarding the destruction of the forest: 
“QO God, my mother, my father, Huitz-Hok, 
Lord Hills and Valleys, Che, Lord Forest, be 
patient for I am about to do as my fathers 
have ever done. Now I make my offering to 
you that you may know that I am about to 
trouble your soul, but suffer it, I pray you. 
I am about to dirty you—to destroy your 
beauty. I am going to work you that I may 
obtain my daily bread. I pray you suffer no 
animal to attack me, nor snake to bite me. 
Permit not the scorpion nor wasp to sting me. 
Bid the trees that they fall not upon me, and 
suffer not the ax or knife to cut me, for with 
all my heart I am about to work you.” 

There was one phase of Mayan history for 
which archaeologists have found no adequate 
explanation. That was the wholesale abandon- 
ment of the cities of the southern portion of 
the Maya area, and the emigration of whole 
populations to Yucatan. This emigration oc- 
curred during the 6th century A. D. Various 
explanatory theories have been advanced; for 
example, epidemic disease, climatic changes, 
war, earthquake, religion, or soil exhaustion. 
Wholesale soil depletion resulted from re- 
peated cycles of cropping and burning in ex- 
cess of the capacity of the forest to reproduce 
and replenish soil fertility. Once a whole 
area was so depleted by the demands of a 
great population, the only alternatives were 
starvation or emigration. The same process 
is going on among the Mayas of Yucatan today 
on a small scale, and would probably result 
in widespread soil exhaustion if the popula- 
tion were anywhere near as large as it was 
a thousand years ago. 

The “New Empire” of the Mayas in Yucatan 
had already started on a period of decadence 
at the time of the Spanish conquest. Among 
the Maya of today the glory of their ancestors 
is but a vague memory. 

Is it not possible that the story of the Maya’s 
rise and fall may carry a lesson for modern 
advocates of periodic forest burning? 
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| Among the Authors in This Issue | 














ArtHuR M. Hype 
(The Cost and Cure of 
Erosion) is a national 
figure. He is Secretary 
of Agriculture of the 
United States and un- 
der his Department the 
National Forests are 
administered. A_ grad- 
uate of the University 
of Michigan and Iowa 
State University, he 
practiced law at Prince- 
ton, Missouri, for many 
years, coming to Wash- 
a member of President 





Arthur M. Hyde 


ington in 1928 as 
Hoover’s Cabinet. 


A. A. Wesster (Minong—The Floating Is- 
land) of Detroit, is an Honorary Member of 
the Isle Royale Protective Association and an 
enthusiastic supporter of its claim to National 


Parkhood. 


Epwarp R. Warren (Twenty Years in a 
Beaver Pond) lives at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, and has written and published much on 
ornithology and mammalogy. 


Artuur C. Rincianp (Land Utilization and 
the Unemployed in Holland) is a leading 
American forester, recently returned from Eu- 
rope where, at Geneva, he served as America’s 
representative in the Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice. Graduated from Yale Forest School in 
1905, Mr. Ringland has made a distinguished 
record in his profession and has been chosen 
by his Government for service in important 
official posts. He is a native of New York. 


Rosert M. Rivey (Ancient Mayas Burned 
Their Forests) graduated in forestry from the 
University of California in 1922 and is a resi- 
dent of Berkeley. 


AnNA WortuHIncton CoAte (On the Trail 
of Lost River) makes her home at Pike, New 
Hampshire, where on lake Armington she 
conducts “Tahoma”’—a delightful camp for 
girls. 

Joun R. Greerey and Ciarence M. Tarz- 
WELL (How Michigan Is Making Better Trout 
Streams) are of the staff of the Institute for 
Fisheries Research of the University of Michi- 
gan, at Ann Arbor, and are enthusiastically en- 
grossed in the task Michigan has set herself 
to better her fishing streams. 


Henry Van Dyke (Under the White 
Birches), of Princeton, New Jersey—distin- 
guished American author, soldier, statesman 
and divine. The man who wrote “Little Riv- 
ers” needs no further introduction here. 

EtHet Romic Futter (High Jump) is a 
poet who lives at Portiand, Oregon. 


Atrrep M. Battey and F. R. Dickinson 
(Filming Feathers) of Chicago. The first is 
Director of the Chicago Academy of Sciences 
and the second, one of its Scientific Governors 
—both are known for their outstanding 
achievements in exploration and the picturing 
of difficult phases of wild life. 


G. H. Cottincwoop (Forestry in Congress) 
is the Forester of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. WAKELIN McNeet (A Forest Page 


for Boys and Girls) is a leader in club work 
of Wisconsin and makes his headquarters at 
Madison. 
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Vice Presidents 


DR. WALLACE W. ATWOOD—Massachusetts 
President, The National Parks Association 
DR. PRESTON BRADLEY—Illinois 


HARVEY C. COUCH—Arkansas 
Tri-State Flood Control Commission 
RICHARD CRANE—Virginia 
Member, Conservation Commission 
WILLIAM R. DAWES—Illinois 
President, Mississippi Valley Association 
A. C. DIXON—Oregon 


sociation 
NEWTON B. DRURY—California 
Secretary, Save-the-Redwoods League 
MRS. HERBERT HOOVER—District of Columbia 
VERNON KELLOGG—District of Columbia 
Secretary, National Research Council 
MRS. DUNCAN McDUFFIE—California 
Vice-Chairman of Conservation, Garden Club 
of America 
JOHN McSWEENEY—Ohbio 
Director, Department of Public Welfare 
HENRY MORGENTHAU—New York 
Conservation Commission of New York 
WILLIAM E. SCRIPPS—Michigan 
President, The Detroit News 
HOMER LEROY SHANTZ—Arizona 
President, University of Arizona 
HENRY L. STEVENS—North Carolina 
National Commander, American Legion 
DeCOURCY W. THOM—Maryland 
Chairman, Governor Ritchie’s Committee for the 
Celebration of the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial 
MRS. KATHERINE B. TIPPETTS—Florida 
Chairman, Conservation Committee, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs 
JAMES E. WEST—New York 
Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America 
ELLWOOD WILSON—Canada 
President, Canadian Forestry Association 
SINCLAIR WILSON—Oregon 
Chairman, Forestry Committee, Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
OWEN WISTER—Pennsylvania 
Author 
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F. W. BESLEY, 1935—Maryland 
State Forester of Maryland 
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What the Association Is 
Working For 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by fed- 

eral, state, and other agencies, individually and in co- 
operation; the REFORESTATION OF DENUDED LANDS, 
chiefly valuable for timber production or the protection of stream- 
flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, 
companies, municipalities, states, and the federal government; the 
ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the manufacture and consump- 
tion of lumber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND STATE 
FORESTS where local and national interests show them to be 
desirable; the CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FORESTS so that they may best serve the per- 
manent needs of our citizens; the development of COMMUNITY 
FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the social 
development of the nation; the PROTECTION OF FISH AND 
GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound game laws; the 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRE- 
SERVES and public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the conservation of 


America’s WILD FLORA and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially school chil- 
dren, in respect to our forests and our forest needs; a more aggres- 
sive policy of RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
in the science of forest production, management, and utilization, by 
the nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; reforms in 
present methods of FOREST TAXATION, to the end that timber 
¢ may be fairly taxed and the growing of timber crops increased. 
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A Beautiful, Velvety Lawn } 


in Six Weeks’ Time! 


OD in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of 

lawn that chokes out weeds before they can 
grow! A deep, thick, uniform turf that’s ever- 
lasting. That’s what you get with 


Scotts Greeping Bent 
Recognized as the ideal grass for golf put” 
ting greens — is now producing Super- Lawns: 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons 
(chopped grass). In a few weeks you have a lux- 
uriant lawn like the deép pile of a Turkish carpet. 


Makes your home a beauty spot 


With proper care no reseeding is ever necessary. 
Grows anywhere except in the extreme south. 


A Hanover, N. H. Customer writes: “All you wrote me 
about your Creeping Bent ye ip true. I have the 
finest lawn in this vicinity and is admired by everyone.”’ 
From Lansing, Mich.: ‘We had an excellent turf with- 
in six weeks from the time we planted your Creeping 
Bent. It is remarkable how fast this lawn developed.’? 


From Huron, S. D.: “We have the most beautiful lawn 
in the city. People from all around drive here to see it.’’ 


Send for free booklet, “Bent Lawns.” Tells 
how you can have a rich, velvety lawn in six 
weeks, how to make a new lawn and how to re- 
plant an old one. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 


100 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


SCOTT'S Creeping Bent 


for perfect lawns 


This little booklet, ‘Bent Lawns,” is 
free to you, It is a valuable treatise 
on how you can have a beautiful 
lawn. Write today for your copy. 


Lean Gre 


A Scott publication will be sent to 
all who request the above booklet. 
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